. 


ournal 


Edueation. 


WESTERN EDITION. 


Vol. XXII. { Whole Ne. 547, | Weekly. 


Jane Andrew’s Books. 
TE BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD 


FROM LONC ACO TO NOW. 


Cloth, twenty illustrations. Price, 80 cents ne. 
Introducing the Stories of 


Kablu, the Aryan Boy, who came down to the) @libert, the Page, who will one dey becomes knight. 

Jains of the Indus, Roger, tre English Lad, who longed to sail the Span- 

pertes the Persian Boy, whojkuew about Zoroaster ish Main. 

the Roman 

‘Frank Wilson, the Boy of 1885. 


so well. 

waln, the Saxon Boy, who helped to make England. 
And giving much entertaining and tostructive reading on the manners and customs of the different 
nations from the Aryan age to now. 


SEVEN 


lilmstrated, Price, 50 cts. net. 

The Seven Little Sisters are typical of seven races; 
and the author's Idea is to portray how these “ little 
women” livein diverse parts of the world, how the 
products of one country are brought to another, their 
manners, customs, ete, The story, or rather series of 
stories, is charmingly told; and many strange charac- 
ters introduced. 


LITTLE SISTERS PROVE THEIR 
SISTERHOOD, 


Price, 450 cts. net. 


This may be considered a sequel to the Seven Little 
Sisters, in which the nationalities are again taken ap, 
and the peculiarities of each, in relation to its chil 
hood, are naturally and pleasingly given. 

The attractions are such as cannot fail to impress 


upon the javenile mind, with a permanent the 
information sought to be im > 


The above Books have NO SUPERIORS 


ASSUPPLEMENTARY READINGS. 


“ GEOGRAPHY ALIVE.” 


SIX GHOGRAPHICAL PLAYS, 


Comprising UntreD STATES, Europe, Asta, Arrica and SouTH AMERICA, AUSTRALIA and the 
IsLANDS OF THE SEA, and THE COMMERCE OF THE WoRLD. Price, 15 cents each. 
tive, and interesting plays sre designed as ja sort of review of each country or and 
esonl Sempeohansiee view of the subject as a ualt. They are used after a country has been fa thfully 
studied from the geography, and when the pupit has become familiar with all the names ate 1 fathe play. It 
need scarcely be said that the plays are well written, and are calculated to produce an mating effsct upon a 
school, They are used in Boston Primary Schools for Supplementary Reading. 
Sample copies of these books will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Send for our catalogue of 
Text-Books, Speakers, and School Publications. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, DEC. 3, 1885. 


2 50 im ad 
Price. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of Mitchell's Geographies announce with pleasure the completi f rough revision 
the following books, constituting the 


Common School Series: 
Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 


(State Editions.) 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


This revision differs in scope and character from the current alterations that are required to be made from 
time to time in all standard geographies, It was necessitated by the progress of geographical knowledge, and 
especially by the spirit of conquest and colonization so strongly develo of late years by the leading powers of 
the world. At the same time the revision has been so arrav as to give rise to the least possible disturbance 


“New Plates—New Maps—New Tables—New Illustrations 


Attention is called to the following points in the various books of the series : 


MITCHELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The revised edition of Mitchell's First Lessons in Geograpuy is handsomely printed on fixe paper, from en- 
tirely new plates,'with fresh and appropriate illustrations Sp a It is substantially and beautifully bound 
in cloth, and is aitogether the most attractive book of the kind for beginners yet published. 


MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Mitcheli’s New Primary Geography is improved in size and general appearance. All the maps are new, and 
are exceedingly accurate and beautiful. The full two-page map of the United States, pages 28 and 29, is the 
finest to be found in any book of this grade. There are also many new illustrations, by Peter Moran, Alice 
Barber, Lummis, and er eminent artists. The statistical tables have been rearranged, and are complete 


accurate. 
MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


In the revision of Mitcheil's New Intermediate Geography the maps have received special attention, The 
names of many comparatively unimportant places have been removed, and while the maps are still fuller than 
those of any other series, prominent places are so plainly indicated yy Bold Type that no valid objection can 
be urged on the score of want of clearness. An examination of the U.8. Map, pages 28 and 29, and of the several 
sectional maps, will demonstrate this. Many new illustrations have been added, and the descriptive geography 
of Russia, Germany, and Italy has been rewritten in accordance with the most accurate information attainable. 
Great care and labor have been expended on the geographical and statistical tables, and they embody the most 
ecent statistics from the best authorities. 


The Standard Geographical Series of America. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
=< 17 & 19 So. Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawiey 8t., Boston. 


Now is the time to decide 
what book you will take for the class Maury'’s New School Series of . 
in Physical Geography which you are Geographies consists of two books. 
9 These are the “ Elementary ” and the 


— BY —— 


MAURY - 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography is beautifully printed, and is illustrated with many fine maps and 
engravings, It is of a very convenient form for handling, being a royal octavo, neatly bound in full cloth. Specimens [es are sold at $800 per set. 


to form after the holidays. Let us 
present to your notice the revised 
edition of Maury’s celebrated work, 
as one of the most fascinating and 
valuable text-books ever published, 
and one that is now attaining every- 
where a remarkable degree of popu- 
larity. 


will be sent anywhere on receipt of $1.20. 


It should be understood that 


“ Revised Manual.” Specimens of 


both these books will be sent to 
one address on receipt of $1.50. 
Maury’s Wall Maps, consisting of 
eight separate maps beautifully print- 
ed and colored, and substantially 
mounted on heavy musl.n, with roll- 


Orders and correspondence solicited. 


Supplied to the New England Trade by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 St., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING C9., {9 Murray St., New York. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 

6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


Out jrepresents one-half size. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 


Celerity, Comfort, Economy. 


When the Cutter becomes Dull, another can be put in in a few Seconds. 


desired a 
RoSpictlerte degen and accurate in mechanism, and attractive in appearance. We now offer you 


one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


(Manufactured under the W. A. Lamson Patent, May 12, 1885,) 


hild can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 

your With one of these little machines in your school-room, 
ou will have no need to waste time and patience that are required for your drawing lessons, in 
Jnarpening pencils by the slow process of a pocket -knife, or in attempting to make work one of 


aaa ya N. E. JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, and send for descriptive circular. 


NO NOISE, NO DUST. 
TEACHERS: 


pencil sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapid and quiet 


ve pencil sharpeners now in the market. 


: « Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
microscoPes, 


fita, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 


Mention this paper. 


OF 


JOURNAL 


EDUCATION. 


Vy) } must well consider the waste and supply of 
‘| K AC ERS the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


t 


Fall Catalogue of 156 pages | Workers. 
three stamps. 


hey may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety. or 


by —- a vitiated atmosphere. 
and all Accessories and Ont-| of 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 


e nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 


and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 


Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 


INSTRUMENTS. | properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


It is recommended by Emily Faith full, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 Wxsr 25ru Sr., N. Y. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM §38 TO $1,000. 
154 OQatalognes on avpvlication 


Ne and 
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»MICROSCOPIC 


ergymen, 


or sale by druggists or by mail, $1. 
xs Dr. EADON, 


6 99 SA 
A REMARKABLE BOOK,’ ct Soot 
eeeree and: & graduate of three universities, and retired after 50 years’ practice, he 
** The work is priceless in value, and calculated to res 
. enerate society. It is new, startling, and very instructive. 
ft is the most popular and comprehensive book treating of 


MEDICAL, SOCIAL, AND SEXUAL SCIENCE, 


roven by the sale of Maif a Million to be the most 


adable becanse written in language plain, chaste, and forcibl 
nstructive, practical presentation of Medical Common Sense” medi 
showing new means by which they may be cure 


V aiuablie to invalids, 
A pproved by editors, physicians, cere men, — and literat 

treatment of subjects especially important to young me 
T horough 


Everyone who ‘wants to know, you know,” w 


= F REE—ie tituare and a sample of Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly, 


93-25 difference is in paper and binding.- 


~ MURRAY HILL PUB, CO,, 129 (N.) East 28th St., New York. 
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CUrt W. Meyer 


Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Physics and Chemistry for Schools, 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


357 |\Feurth Ave, 
NEW YORK. 
Colleges, and Students a specialty. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CO., 


SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


Ss. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 

We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise’s 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise's Lliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 

mpt’attection. TEACHERS contemplating a change 
text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HEL PS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CO, 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Lessons in Latin; Latin Prose} CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments High Schools and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 


SEND 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. DRESS. 


IN PREPARATION. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to BAKER, PRATT & 0O., 
GENERAL SOHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers Largest Manufacturers in 
¢ the United States of 


Room 4. 34 Bromfield St., Boston. | THE CELEBRATED ‘GLOBES, 
“ ” TELLUREANS, 
BLACKBOARDs, 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
ORGANS: PIANOS: and ERASERS, 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
hi- not require one- 
bitions for igh. quarter as OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, ete. 
teen years. One = Pian 
janos on the Improved School Apparatus 


hundred styles, revailin 
to $900. wrest-pin® 
For Cash, Easy system. Re 
Payments or markabie for 
Rented. Cata- —@ purity of tone 
logues free. and durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St, (Union Sq.), N. Y. 
: 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED. pleasant, ana 


The N. 8 F. CO, ** 


AGENTS WANTED 


Containing the 
of the 


SONTINENT, down to 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. 
The Coburn @ Newman 
c 


GREEABLE awo [ROFITABLE 
Out-door Employment For Teachers 


LISERAL PAY- 


{ Address NEW ENGLAND 'PUBLISHING Co., 
687 Bomerset Street, Boston. 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


19 Bend New Veork, 
27 Franklin St., 


for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


TRIED = TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
tH Send for full descriptive circular. 


AH. ANDREWS & CO, 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it and you will 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Estey Pianos, 


OB ALL! $5 to 88 por day easi- 
made. Costly outfit Fuze. Address 
Augusta, Maine, 


601 Wasuineron Boston, Mass. 


Si JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


ei THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332 
AND WIS OMMER 


SOLD sy ALL DEALERS 


SWISS 00D 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWIS88 CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 


Vol. XXIL—No, 22, 


‘*The strongestijand most thoroughly progressive 
course in English ever published 
in this country.’’ 


CHITTENDEN’S ENG. COMPOSITION. 


By Miss. L. A. CHITTENDEN, Instructor of English 
Language in Ann Arbor, (Mich ,) High School, Re- 
tall price, 90 cents. 


Ktis the best and most practica! working 
text-book on English Composition that I have ever 
— H. B. NEVENS, Prin. of Bridgton (Me.) High 
Se 


‘©¥t is the best book with which to begin 
the study of English Composition I have seen”’—uU N. 
Sims, LLD, Pres. and Prof. of English Literature, 
Syracuse, University, N. Y. 


*€ It is the only book of the kind which has 
accomplished the objects I am striving for, viz : devel- 
oping the capacity of thought, and teaching how to 
write, as well as what to write.’"’— Rev. A. D. Hot. 
BROOK,} Prin. of Military Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


‘*e is the only form of composition that 
has yielded with us anything like substantial resuite. 
{ deem it a model work of its kind.’ — W, 8. Perry, 
Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Blereafter I shall require ‘ Chittenden’. 
Composition’ for admirsion to une Freshman Class. [| 


congratulate you op publishing each a book ” — W, M. 
BASKERVILLE, Prof of English, Vanderbilt Univ. 
IL, 


WELSH’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. 


By Paor. A. H. Wess, of the Ohio State University, 
Retail price, $1.50. 


charmed with it..°—W. W. Peuder- 
ge. Assistant State Supt. of Pubic Instruction, St. 
‘aul, Minnesota, 


‘* The livest book on the livest subjects. 
{( have been taken by it completely.” — F. kK. Fer. 
SHANS, Supt of Schools, Spring field, Ill, 


** Decidedly in advance of anything yet 
published as a text book.”’ -GaRDNER FULLER, Sup‘. 
of Schools, Batavia, N. ¥. 


“It should hove a part in every English 
course in our high schools” — RoTu, supt. o/ 
Schools, Meadville, Pa. 


** consider itthe best thing published for 
higher class+r in English Gramuwar. For the private 
student it is wortb its weight in goid.”,—R. MOMILLAN, 
Supt. of Schools, Young town. 


** Tt carefal study will do much to rouse 
an interest in our mother tongue, and will lead toa 
better comprehension of its idiomatic use than infinite 
study of common text-books on grammar.” — Hon. J. 
J. BuRNS, Supt. of Schoo's, Dayton, O, 


Ill. 


WELSH'S COMPLETE RHETORIC. 
By Prot. A. H. WELSH, Retail price, §1.50, 


“In my jadgment it is the best text-book 
on rhetoric, tur advanced pupils, now before the pub- 
tle. No teacher’s library shou/d be without it.”—F. A. 
HosmeEs, Prin. of High School, Great Barrington, Mass, 


‘*‘Send immediately, for introduction, 
sixty copies of Weish’s Rhetoric ’’— IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Prin, Of State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


“St isatheroughly practical and exhaustive 
work on the art of expression. In every chapter the 
subject is treated in a way that at once interests and in- 
atructs.”’"— C. F. JAO BS, Prin. of Partridge Academy, 
Duxbury, Mass. 


‘*T have thought so well ef it that I am 
going to use it asa text book of my college class the 
present term.”’—W. R SHIPMAN, D. D., Prof. of Rhet- 
oric, etc, Tufts Coliege, Mass. 


Tt isan admirable work. The quotations 
in illustration of the various points treated are excep- 
tionally felicitous, and as abundant #s they are appro- 
priate. I like especially the euggestion of so many 
practical exercises and themes, with the full and excel- 
lent reference to the sources of information that may 
be consulted in writing upon the m.’”’—T. 8. DOOLITTLE 
D.D.,Prof. of Rhetorie and English Literature, Rutgers 
College, N. J. 


IV. 


WELSH’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Prof. A. H. WELSH. 


Library Edition, 2 vols, 8vo., 1100 pages, $4.00. 
University Edition, 1 voel., 840. 


Welsh's English Literature is unsur- 
passed for usefainess.’” — J. EanesT WHITNEY, /n- 
structor in Englssh, Yale College. 


We like Welsh’s English Litersture bet- 
ter every day.”’—T. N. GLOv«R, Prin. of Upton Acad- 
my, Penn, 


It is of unparalleled excellence.” — A. U. 
THRESHER, Prin. of Hngitsh Literature, Denison 
Oniversity, Ohio. 


‘*it gains and holds attention, and not 
only intere-ts, but A. FRInk, Ph.D., 
Prof. of English, Amherst College. 


Welsh’s English Literature is [the book 
of this generation on the subject. I am delighted wth 
it beyond expression.” —Ropss Massix, Prof. of Eng- 
lish, Literature, University of Tennessee. 


“Tam uringit. I know of no other work 
80 good as thisfor my class-room, and cannot say too 
much in its praise” — Mrs. G, STONE, Precepiress 
Livingston Park Seminary, Ruchester, N. Y. 


 Welsh’s English Literature undoubtedly 
ranks No.l among all the literatures of the 
E. O. Hovey, Prin. of High School, Newark, N. J. 


have used itin our clases for about 
yeas and a halt. I find that by its help we accomplished 
ar more work in half a year than we did without it 
it in a full vear.’’— W, W. Scerson, Supt. of Schools, 

Rockrord, Lil, 
Neo 


meets areal want of our times. 
other work has covered the same ground in delineating 
all the inflaences that unite in the development of lan’ 
guage and literalure.”—T, WHITING BANoRO?T., 
of English Literature, Brown University. 


For sale by all booksellers everywhere, or sent, post 
paid, on receipt of the price by 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


$7 & 89 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): Svo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. $3.00 
Journal of Education and Education. 5.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


THE MESSAGE OF THE STARS. 


BY JULIA H. MAY, 


Stars of December’s glorious sky, 
So soft and bright and clear, 

I gaze upon your distant depths, and I 
Would bring you near, 


Far back to unknown infinite 
Your memory can run ; 

Oh, tell us of the earth and all in it 
Since time begun. 


Orim! Hunter of the East! 
Unelasp your golden belt ; 

Put up your quiver; speak one word, at least, 
Of what you felt 


In those old days when stars were young ; 
Of what you did and thought 

When first your bow upon the azure hung : 
Have you forgot ? 


What power has kept you all the years 
And made your sword so bright ? 

Whence did it come ? Are meteors starry tears 
Or new made light ? 


Tell me, or, if you'll not disclose 
Eternal secrets; outward slide, 

Or downward, far as downward distance goes,— 
What’s on the other side ? 


Andromeda! Forget your chains, 
Forget the Lybian height, 

But tell us of the mystery that reigns 
In space to-night ? 


Is Heaven where God Omnipotent 
Holds all things by His hand, 

And where sometime His will and good intent 
We'll understand ? 


Why do the comets not come back ? 
Is space as long as wide ? 

Why does the moon upon its unseen track 
So safely ride ? 


The outside of the moon! Tell, pray, 
Is anybody there ? 

If it should turn its disk awhile this way, 
Would planets care ? 


Does the Death Angel, Israfil, 
To other systems fly ? 
Do tearful mothers clasp their babes until 
He passes by ? 
A twinkling in the silent stars, 
God’s message unto me: 
‘* There is a book, within it lies 
Enough for thee.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Your attention has been called in the past to the de- 
sirability of establishing an ungraded school, to which 
pupils could be assigned whose irregularity of attendance 
is a hindrance to the rest of the school. I hope the time 
is not distant when such a school will be established.— 
Supt. H. M. Harrington, Bridgeport, Conn. 


— In reference to the holiday question, if teachers were 
wise they would not show such an irrepressible anxiety to 
secure every possible holiday. The board is not exceed- 
ingly hard-hearted, and it might see its way clear to grant- 
ing a prolonged leave of absence to teachers whose thirst 
for holidays cannot be slaked by the very liberal pro- 
vision laid down by the statute.—Peterborough Examiner. 


—It is rather the fashion of the worshipers of art to 
ignore or condemn a poem which has a moral or devo- 
tional aim. A little wickedness and irreverent audacity 
in a writer seems to many literary judges a thing to be 


commended. I have no complaint to make of a lack of 


commendation. I have more than I deserve. But I 
don’t like to have the praise bestowed only on the un- 
moral and nonreligious pieces.—John G. Whittier. 


—The Catholic Review says that the italicized sentences 
are from St. Bernard, and may be found in his thirty-sixth 
“Sermon on the Canticles of Solomon.” In the original 
they run thus: 


** Sunt qui scire volunt, eo fine tantum ut sciant, et turpis curiositas 
est. 
Et sunt qui scire volunt, at sciantor ipsi, et turpis vanitas est. 


Et ‘sunt item qui scire volunt ut scientiam vendant, et turpis 

quaestus est : 

Sed sunt quoque qui scire volunt, ut aedificent, et charitas est : 

Et item qui scire volunt, ut aedificentur, et prudentia est.’ 

— But, in devising ways and means, the primary 
teacher must not forget the little points of etiquette which 
must be insisted upon in all intercourse with children. 
The morning greetings, the lifting of the cap when meet- 
ing one’s elders, “Thank you,” “Please excuse me,” 
should become the child’s second nature. To train the 
little boy to take off his hat on entering school-house, 
dwelling, museum, or public library, will only require pa- 
tience and persistence. Let the child know that he must 
never burst into a room where others are, but tap gently. 
Treat each pupil as if he were the most important, finest 
gentleman or lady of your acquaintance.—Kate L. Brown, 
in American Teacher. 


— The female teachers in New York have called a 
meeting to protest against the unjust and arbitrary action 
of the board of education in the new arrangement of sal- 
aries. Under the plan proposed, the youngest male teach- 
ers receive nine hundred dollars, and the youngest female 
five hundred. Both are in the same grade, and the same 
number of duties are required. This discrimination is 
manifestly unjust, and the ladies are perfectly justified in 
entering a protest, and standing up for their rights. . 
The fact that a teacher is born a female ought not to 
cost her four hundred dollars per year. The same pay 
for the same work is fair play and equal rights. We 
hope the lady teachers in New York will win.—Lynn 
Reporter. 


— The Indian is set apart, as it were, to barbaric in- 
fluences. All that makes civilization for us, the daily 
conflict of man with man, is shut off, partly in fear that 
he will go under in the confiict. We want to break down 
the reservation system, and put the Indian in the midst 
of civilization, wisely, honestly, with full regard to all ob- 
ligations incurred, and with full regard to the essential 
rights to the Indians as a man. If anyone can tell me 
where is a good place to put a boil on the body, I can tell 
where is a good place to put an Indian reservation. We 
want the Indians treated as the Negroes were. We want 
them given homes, implements of industry, education, the 
rights and protection of citizenship, and then we want to 
say, We will not feed or clothe or pauperize you any 
more. You must take care of yourself and confront the 
civilization of the nineteenth century.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


— Iam of the opinion that too much in quantity is 
sought to be taught in (many of) the public schools; the 
result of this being, not that the children study too much, 
but that they don’t study anything. What the average 
public-school boy and girl needs is more genuine mental 
exercise, an earlier and judiciously trained development, 
and not “more frequent holidays and vacations” than 
now given. But the parents must not throw everything 
on the teachers; at the risk of ‘nervous exhaustion,” 
they must do something themselves toward keeping the 
children properly at work. They must also see that their 
offspring have regular habits of life, for here is undoubt- 
edly where most of the trouble lies. It is not mental work 
at school which hurts: it is the irregular, perhaps vicious, 
habits of living, and improper or excessive pleasure-seek- 
ing, which do the damage, and concerning which the sta- 


tisticians are silent.—“ H.,” in The Nation. 


SOME THINGS—NOT OTHERS. 


BY E. E. SMITH. 


We read in the papers the other. day, about a eucalyp- 
tus tree in Australia, 508 feet high. This is higher than 
our California pines, 58 feet above the loftiest pyramid, 
and 243 higher than the towering spire of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Yet the source of the growth and sustenance 
of this giant of the forest is the simple elements of the 
soil. So the most perfect manhood and womanhood,— 
even that which has become an ideal to hundreds of others, 
—resulted from the proper use of the simple powers and 
capacities of the human mind. The greatest and best 
men and women are not always those that know the most, 
or that exibit the greatest powers of genius. Neither are 
they always those that make the most noise or attract the 
most attention. So no teacher need be discouraged in 
taking hold of a child-mind to train it for usefulness and 
for nobleness. 

The child enters school a natural being, under many 
limitations. The teacher is to civilize him, by removing 
a few limitations, by assisting him to remove many for 
himself. Through culture he is to pass from impulse to 
reason, from appetite to ethics, from coarseness. to refine- 
ment. ‘The teacher is to do this silently and indirectly in 
many things, and these the greatest ; openly aad directly 
in a few things, and these the least. 

Joined with the teacher in labor, in design, in correla- 
tion, should be the parent, the pastor, the general home 
environement, society, and the state. Divided is the re- 
sponsibility ; united should be the effort. This has not 
been the case. Why? Because of antagonism among 
the factors? We think not. But because there have 
been no fixed principles or science of that which each of 
the factors has designed accomplishing in perfection,— 


“ltrue education. And there be certain blind owls,—educa- 


tional quacks,—-sitting in nests stolen from laboring birds, 
who yet hoot at the idea of a “science of education.” 
Well, let them hoot! 

But there are principles of mind-development, obtained 
by studying miud more than psychology, observing facts 
more than reveries, following the results of experience, 
not the theories of a brilliant faney, and inferring princi- 
ples of operation from self-inspection. Having made 
one’s self pretty well acquainted with the general princi- 
ples of action of this self-conscious and self-operating ma- 
chine, which is much affected both by the character of the 
atmosphere in which it works and by the changes in its 
atmosphere, the next thing to do is to study its diet. 

Strange to say, many persons in this enlightened age 
think that the school-child lives in order to chew up math- 
ematics, reading and writing, to “bolt” geography and 
history, and to taste physiology, morals, and manners. 
And they believe, too, that the school should teach the 
child to aim at the greatest good for the greatest number 
—number one. This makes it “ practical.” It can then 
make money, swindle its fellows, make a big display in 
the world, and have a showy monument after death,— 
having been in life an enemy in the livery of a friend, to 
its race and to itself. 

But the wise teacher is not deluded by these things. 
Like Cassius, he “reads much and sees quite through the 
deeds of men.”’ He prepares diet for the child-mind to 
digest, with the idea that it is greater to be a man than to 
be a machine, to be a woman than to be an accomplished 
mistress. He studies deeply, that he may know how to 
use the instrumentalities of “legal subjects,” maps, globes, 
libraries, and a noble personal example, in order to teach, 
—to inspire the child. 

The things which a well-educated child appears to ac- 
quire in order are, knowledge, discipline, character, true 
power. But no one can inspire young people with lofty 
ideals who is himself untrue; no one whose life is guided 


by policy or expediency rather than principles; whose 
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moral precepts are from the lips, not from the heart ; 
whose life is so full of deception that he even deceives 
himself at times; who is grasping, sordid, self-seeking, 
ever ready to sacrifice others for his own aggrandizement, 
—no such one can ever take the pure, hopeful, potential 
lives of young people and properly guide them. 
Simplicity, trustfulness, codperation with other factors, 
cheerfulness, observation, courage, true purpose, true life, 
—these are some of the teacher’s elements of power. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY IOLA ROUNDS. 


It is generally believed that a teacher of writing must 
be master of the art. The contrary has been proved, 
however, by some who, unable to write a passable hand, 
themselves have trained their pupils successfully. The 
most important element in the teaching of penmanship is, 
not the power to execute, but to criticise. If a teacher be 
familiar with every detail of chirographic construction,— 
if she have the ideal in mind, she will be able to make it 
real through her pupils, even though it may not be possi- 
ble for her to change the habits of a lifetime and to com- 
pel her fingers to take on new movements. 

But experience is more convincing than argument. Let 
us consider, then, the case of an ambitious young school- 
marm who had this problem to solve. Given: Seventy 
girls, averaging twelve years of age, whose penmanship, 
in spite of the fact that all their teachers have been 
good writers, is miserable. To determine : How this fault 
may be corrected by one whose own “ hand” is scarcely 
legible. 

The schoolmarm did some hard thinking and spent some 
time in the study of the Spencerian Manual. Finally 
she resolved upon a course, which proved to be a solution 
of the difficulty. It was necessary, first, to inspire the 
girls with a desire to improve, so a writing-match was ar- 
ranged between this school and one that had the reputa- 
tion of leading in the matter of penmanship. Of course 
the schoolmarm’s girls were worsted, but they determined 
to return the compliment at the match appointed two 
months later. With this definite aim they were now as 
anxious to have a writing lesson as they had been to escape 
its stupidity. A copy had been laboriously drawn on the 
blackboard: “ Rest is not quitting”’ stood out before the 
class, plain and unadorned, but correct as to spacing, slant, 
and form. The piles of tracing-books and copy-books were 
replaced by a quantity of foolseap paper. Taking the 
space between the lines on this paper as the measure of 
one space in writing, the letters were made of such a size 
that no fault could escape the eye of either teacher or 
pupil. 

The first lesson showed the schoolmarm that the imme- 
diate point of attack must be what is known in the writ- 
ing-books as “ slant.” She cut off the corners of some of 
her visiting-cards at an angle equal to the angle of inclin- 
ation followed in writing. These she distributed among 
the girls to be used in ruling “slant-lines” at intervals 
across the page. Tested thus by the ever-present card 
and by their teacher's watchful and critical eye, the girls 
improved greatly in this direction. As soon as it was evi- 
dent that this uniform inclination of the letters was be- 
coming in some degree a matter of habit, the loop-letters 
and the letter ¢ were made the particular subject of study. 
Meanwhile the copy had been extended until it comprised 
the whole of that well-known verse. 

Most of the schoolmarm’s time was spent in going from 
one pupil to another, criticising and suggesting, with the 
help of her pencil. Any fault that appeared to be gen- 
eral she usually illustrated on the blackboard, but she 
found that discourse was quite ineffectual compared with 
the patient and persistent criticism of individuals. 

In correcting their own work the girls fixed every 
letter until it was satisfactory; then a new letter was 
made, and generally found to be a great improvement on 
the previous attempt. In this way, by comparing each 
letter with the copy and by noting carefully resemblances 
and differences, the eye of every pupil was trained to 
see the form correctly. 

‘Another verse was added to the copy, and the pupils 
still practised on slant and the formation of two and three 
space-letters, while giving their attention more especially 
to the spacing of words and letters. — 

The next point considered was the “turn,” which is 


(Concluded from last week.) 

The fact is emphasized that the teacher should possess 
a broad general culture, undoubtedly. 
have a rational insight into the ethical order of the world 
into which he proposes to introduce his pupil, and the 
broad general culture, spoken of, will give him that in- 
sight. But why stop with this general culture ? 
necessary for the teacher to understand something of the 
institutions for which the child is preparing,—if it is right 
to teach the child that, in those relations, the whims and 
eaprices of the individual must be subordinated to the 
many; does it not follow that the teacher should have a 
specific knowledge of the laws which preéxist in the 
school,—should he not understood thoroughly the nature of 
the institution which he employs as a means of making 
the child an intelligent member of those which lie be- 


such an important element in the construction of every 
Thus the schoolmarm continued to drill her pu- 
pils on writing these two verses, until the formation of 
each class of letters had been thoroughly learned. The 
next step was to apply the knowledge gained by means of 
these devices to writing the same copy in a smaller hand 
and without guiding-lines and spaces. 

Finally, the girls were required to write the remainder 
of the poem without a copy, and the difference between 
the first writing from the copy and this independent work 
was certainly gratifying. 

The time was now come for the second writing-match, 
and the half-hour of persistent and intelligent work that 
had been done every day for two months by this school- 
marm’s seventy girls, enabled them to gain a very decided 
victory. Some of them had entirely changed their style 
of writing, many gave evidence that they would eventu- 
ally write a beautiful hand, while there were only two 
who, like their teacher, could not compel their fingers in 
any degree to realize the “ideal” form except by slowly 


But the writing-match was not the end. This daily 
practice in writing, correcting, and rewriting was kept up 
through the year, until even their final examination 
papers, those results of intellectual agony which are an- 
nually subjected to the criticism of unfeeling teachers,— 
were said to be among the very best as to legibility, neat- 
ness, and beauty of execution. 
Thus by learning how to write one thing well, and es- 
tablishing in their own minds an ideal by which to test 
subsequent efforts, these girls attained results which go to 
exemplify Jacotot’s famous dictum: “ Learn one thing 
thoroughly, and refer everything else to it.” 


PERSONALITY IN TEACHING VERSUS 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


BY JOSEPH CARHART, A.M., 
Professor of Oratory, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.® 


The pupil will imitate the teacher, not only in small 
matters, but in great. The teacher may be an example to 
his pupil in acquiring personality. He may take up into 
himself the educational thought of his fellow-teachers, and 
thus enlarge his teaching personality. 
from the example of the lawyer, the physician, and the 
minister that he who would be a professional man must, 
in addition to a broad general culture, master the system 
which embodies the accumulated wisdom of his brethren 
in that particular calling. The lawyer, the physician, 
and the minister occasionally make some new discovery, 
which they add to the common stock of knowledge ; intro- 
duce some innovation, make some modification of the sys- 
tem which at the outset was their capital ; but these dis- 
coveries and innovations are not what make them profes- 
The original discoveries are to each of them 
a mere drop in the bucket. They are professional men 
because they have mastered the common thought of their 
profession and adhere to the prescribed system of their 
particular school. The more thoroughly they have mas- 
tered the common thought, the better they are qualified to 
make new acquisitions; the more implicitly they have 
followed the prescribed system, the more value attaches 
to their innovations when introduced. 

The minister who substitutes individual notions for the 
system of theology promulgated by his church often finds 
himself, under the system, deprived of his charge by those 
who observe the system. The lawyer who ignores even 


Tho teacher must 


He may learn 


‘the technicalities of the legal system is in danger, not 
only of losing his case, but also of being ruled out of 
court. The physician who substitutes individuality for 
the system prescribed by the medical schools is sometimes 
accused of homicide, and, if he goes unhung, it is from no 
fault of the regular practitioners who testify against him 
Sometimes the teacher, whose individuality is so great 
that he cannot submit to system, commits menticide, 
and he goes unhung,—probably because a jury of twelve 
men cannot be found who believe his fellow-teachers have 
sufficient knowledge of the system of school-teaching to 
give competent testimony concerning the crime committed. 


Instead of the facts warranting the conclusion reached 
by the preceding speaker,—that the profession of teaching 
does not rank with the so-called “learned professions,” 
beccuse the learned profession ignore system, while the 
teacher is made subservient to a system,—they appear to 
me to point decidedly in the opposite direction. 

The reason of the race has, for many generations, busied 
itself with the school problem, and has embodied the re- 
sults of its thinking in the noble system which we inherit. 
It has posited its deepest convictions on this subject in 
those normal schools which reveal the fact in |the thing, 
the law in the mind, and the method in both. It is true 
that such institutions, to the extent that they realize their 
purpose, reduce the individuality,—the caprice, the whim, 
the idiosyneracy,—of the pupil to a minimum, but they en- 
large his personality. The student who enters them loses 
himself, and if he remain long enough he also finds him- 
self. He is astonished at the proportions of the person 
he finds, when compared with the diminutive individual 
he lost. There is something within him that thinks the 
school,—something without him has thought the school. 
He sees a correspondence between the subjective and the 
objective. He sees that the system is not imposed upon 
the school, but is the embodiment of the laws which in- 
here in the nature of the school itself. He does not com- 
ply with the laws of the school from necessity. They are 
the forms in which the reason of the All expresses itself. 
The reason of the All has become his reason. In obeying 
these laws he experiences the fullest freedom, because he 
is thereby obeying his highest self. This highest self is 
his personality, in distinction from his lowest self, his in- 
dividuality. 


WHAT THEY READ, AND HOW THEY 
ACTED. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


, It was all just as funny as ever it could be, the way I 
took to observing things that particular morning. 

I, Kittie Forbes, was on my way to Boston, and as it 
was merely a shopping trip, my dainty little cardinal satin 
bag was all I carried in my hand. 

And first, while stopping the horse car, I noticed, in an 
absent way, without really knowing I noticed, what a 
youngish looking fellow the driver was, and how the off- 
horse tossed his head, in an unyielding sort of way. But 
I entered the car and became one of a small company 
composed almost entirely of men. In fact, they were all 
men, save two others besides myself; one, a great cross- 
eyed Irishwoman, holding an enormous newspaper bundle ; 
the other, a delicate looking young lady, who seemed 
afraid to raise her eyes. 

@And every blessed man was reading a paper; and they 
took so little notice of me I wasn’t going to waste my 
time watching them; so I drew from my bag a religious 
paper,—I always have lots of religious papers to read each 
week,—and now, as it happened, I drew forth a Watch- 
man. But the old car jounced up and down so it wasn’t 
a bit nice trying to read; so folding up the paper, but 
still holding it in my hand, I began, without being con- 
scious of doing so, to study the looks and attitudes of 
those absorbed readers around me. 

And first, directly opposite, sat a large, powerfully- 
built man, broad-shouldered, strong-limbed, brown-faced, 
literally devouring his great newsy paper, as heading 
after heading was inspected and the columns eagerly 
seanned. He read in a manner to suggest strong political 
views and convictions, and somehow impressed you with 
the idea that, under opposition or strong pressure, he 
might, like Mark Twain's “ Scotty,” “prance in and reg- 


ulate matters” to suit himself. He had a Boston Herald. 
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Should have known it, even if the paper hadn’t tilted so I 
could see the head lines. 

By his side sat a carefully-dressed, gentlemanly-looking 
man, who read his paper with a calm, persistent attention 
which left no doubt as to his intention of getting all the 
information out of it he possibly could; and there was a 
shrewd, business-like look to his face as he became quickly 
informed concerning the latest shipping news and the com- 
yarative value of stocks and bonds. He evidently was 
satisfied that Ais paper was the most reliable one going. 
He had a Journal. 

His next neighbor was singularly like himself in ap- 
pearance, nicely brushed, and conservative looking,—very 
conservative. He was a little listless in his manner of 
reading, as though more than half aware what was coming 
every next line, as was probably the case, for he held The 
Traveller of the previous evening in his respectably-gloved 
hands. 

A gentleman with a restless eye, quick, nervous move- 
ments and generally brisk appearance, sat in the corner, 
rattling his paper cheerily, as with little jerks and tweaks 
he twitched it first one way, then another, as his eyes 
fairly raced over the different items of interest ; and every 
few moments he looked thoughtfully over the rim of the 
paper, and out of the opposite window, as if making rapid 
mental calculation as to the probable accumulation of a 
sum put out at compound interest. He had an Advertiser. 

On the other side of the Herald man was a handsome 
young fellow, whose kid gloves were something remarka- 
ble as to fit. His silk hat set beautifully, too. No one 
could have a more curly, silken moustache than his; and 
his entire outfit was in keeping with his fine face. Wasn't 
a bit of a “swell” either, but a right fine-looking young 
gentleman, who looked, too, as though he had been brought 
up at home and was used to the society of a lady-mother 
and refined young sisters. He had a Transcript. 

By my side sat an uneasy being, whose style of reading 
was more forced than edifying, judging from his spas- 
modie movements. He pawed and snatched at the sheet 
before him with a dissatisfied air, as though impatiently 
conscious of the miserable fact that there wasn’t any Lon- 
don Times in this barren country, you know. He was a 
great giant of an Englishman; it was written all over his 
big, important face. But presently he too became ab- 
sorbed in the irresistible stock of information contained in 
the adroitly-worded columns before him; and then I saw 
he was quite an intelligent-looking man. He had a Her- 
ald, too. 

My mind was in a dreamy state, for half seriously and 
half amused I was reflecting on the different attitudes, 
expressions, and comparative intellectual status of the dif- 
ferent readers about me ; then I fell to musing abstractedly 
as to how potent each paper might be in acting as an edu- 
cator; and was finally led to speculate as to whether there 
was really any great amount of real benefit derived from 
so much newspaper reading, when—Great Smithereens ! 

No one ever can tell how such things happen ; no more 
could I, nor any one of the luckless company on the car. 
AIlT could ever testify to with any approach to certainty or 
accuracy was that the youthful driver suddenly yelled to the 
off-horse, then put all his young strength on the brake ; 
but it was no use, it appeared. There was a bang, an aw- 
ful crash, a sickening swirl, and the car had not only col- 
lided, but was pitched half-way over against some great, 
lumbering load of boxed-up merchandise. 

The Englishman’s head went clear through one of the 
windows, clearing out the whole sash at one fell bounce 
as he pitched violently forward. The great Irishwoman 
in adeafening how! declared herself “kilt sure and en- 
tirely,” in tones which would have been reassnring than 
otherwise, I take it, to the friends of the deceased, had 
they been present. I think the young girl fainted. 

I fell along the car with such a vigorous spring that the 
Watchman 1 was holding followed the Englishman’s 
head through the obliterated sash. I heard the Trans- 
cript man “ beg pardon” of somebody for something,— 
the Fates know what he could have been apologizing for 
in such a general overturning as that! Then a nervous, 
dexterous hand clutched at my arm, and with a decisive 
pull, brought me to my feet, and I was yanked with more 
vigor than grace through the car-door by my well-meaning 
deliverer, — the Advertiser man. Just ahead was the 
Herald man, with that fainting girl in his arms; and he 
carried her just as a woman would carry a baby, 
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There appeared to be some altercation going on back in 
the car, and pretty soon the stout Irishwoman was ten- 
derly coaxed out of the careened conveyance by the joint 
persuasions of the Journal and Traveller men. Then 
the men all set heartily and unflinchingly to work, and the 
horses were soothed and the car righted; but the jatter 
was injured so that we must wait until another came 
along. And I was still at it, as I had been all along, 
watching everything. 

Articles, promiscuously tumbled about when the upset- 
ting oceurred, had been handed out; and there leaning 
against a railing, still guarding the young girl who had 
fainted, stood the Herald man with my fixy little cardinal 
shopping bag in his great, kindly grasp; while next him, 
with his gloves split to shreds, his nice clothes mud-be- 
spattered, and patiently holding the great newspaper 
bundle of the still “kilt” Trishwoman, stood the Z'rans- 
script man. 

The Englishman, without a complaint, stood by, his 
head bound about with a large red silk hanckerchief ; 
and I could hear him telling the conductor something 
about “ when one of Her Majesty’s coaches capsized,” he 
got something more than a bump of the head. And just 
then my eye fell on my poor dear Watchman, thoroughly 
immersed in a great puddle of water. 

But another car had come to our relief, and we were 
smoothly rolling along again,—and not a newspaper to be 
seen! But I remembered with a regretful pang what had 
been my mental query just before the accident, as to the 
probable influence of so much newspaper reading ; and 
my conclusions were ripe at once. 

It teaches them well; it teaches them grandly,—this 
great irrepressible, comprehensive, all-absorbing press ! 
If they calmly go on reading the paper,—this great trav- 
eling public,—well and good! If confusion and disaster 
comes headlong and unexpected, then every man is in- 
stantly one of a great unselfish brotherhood, striving each 
to help others and himself allhe can. They know such 
things have happened before, are happening continually, 
and are not appalled because the unrecorded accident has 
come to them. 

So I, Kittie Forbes, go on observing things just as curi- 
ously as ever ; but when it comes to offering opinions as 
to how and what men read in the newspaper line, — I’ve 
no opinions to offer; J know how all these readers can 


act upon occasion ! 


THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 
The days are brief, and dark, and cold ; 
‘The barren fields are brown and sere ; 
The world is chill, the world is old, 
And speeds the flying year.| 


calisthenics. 


other. 
measure regulate it. 
apertures furnishes the speedier relief. 
The heated and vitiated air at the to 
If there are no provisions 

purpose, use the upper sash of the windows. 
The registers should always be open. 
of the supply of fresh air when the weather or the wind precludes 
the use of the windows. 


pelled. 


privies and urinals. 
frequently flushed and cleansed. 
ticulars is mistaken economy. 


size of the pupils. 
deformity, may be avoided. 


ing 
Pupils should not be allowed to sit in wet clothes. 
of the sickness of the school-children can be traced to this single 
cause. 
Urge upon the pupils cleanliness of person. 
a child, who otherwise might be careless in this respeet may be 
taught neatness and good taste. 


NOTES FOR 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
SUGGESTIONS MADE BY THE INSTRUCTOR IN HYGIENE, 


Boston. 


Dr. John B. Moran, of Roxbury, instructor in hygiene in the 


Boston public schools, has prepared a cireular-letter to the teachers 
in regard to the health of their pupils and the sanitary condition of 
the schools; and as his suggestions are of value to teachers every- 
where, they are presented in full below : 


Open the windows wide at recess time and during the practice of 


Close them five minutes before the end of recess. 


After each session, see that the windows are thrown open. 


Windows are the best ventilators. 
uently directed to that fact. 


e bottom of the windows. 


Let your attention be fre- 
Make judicious use of the boards at 


A small piece of ribbon (six or eight inches long) suspended from 


the upper part of the window frame, will greatly assist you in se- 
curing the proper ventilation of your room. 


Occasionally step outside and compare the feeling’? of the air 


there with that inside the room. 


As many of the ventiducts are constructed, the upper and lower 


opening into the same flue do not work well together. 
not *‘ draw ”’ well when both are open, the one interfering with the 
Teachers can readily observe this difficulty, and in some 
For over-heated rooms the use of the upper 


They do 


of the room must be ex- 
e in the ventiducts for that 


They are the on/y source 


In cold weather try to keep the corridors warm; and when the 


pen. 


temperature in them does not forbid it, let the doors leading into 
them remain o 


The air from the basement should not be allowed to enter any of 


the boxes or pipes which supply air to the school-room. This rule 
ought to be made imperative. 


Vhere hot-air furnaces are used, see that the water-pan is kept 


properly supplied. 


It would be a useful custom to note the indication of the ther- 


mometer at intervals of an hour during the session, and report the 
same to the principal. 


Ashes, waste and rubbish should not be allowed to accumulate in 


the cellar or about the premises. 


Instruct janitors to use the utmost vigilan€@e in keeping clean the 


Where the old-fashioned 


Regulate the seating and 


Choosing the proper times, they cannot be too 


he sparing of water in these par- 


und objectionable vaults and troughs 


still obtain, order the use of disinfectants in sufficient quantity and 
frequency to be effectual. 


desk dations according to the 


In this way many bad habits of posture, perhaps 


Desks should be so placed that the light would come from the 


left side, as the pupil sits. 


A dim or flickering light is injurious to the eyes. Avoid cross- 


lights if possible ; they multiply shadows. 


” 
. 


See to it that pupils do not strain the voice when it is ‘‘ chang- 
This is an important matter, but easily overlooked. 
Not a little 


By so doing, many 


A certain form of ‘* sore eyes ’’ (producing excessive purulent se- 


from attending school, and 


In questionable cases of s 


be feared, ask for advice. 


cretion) is contagious. ‘The child so suffering should be excused 
em under medical treatment. 


in disease, where communicability may 


Certificates of vaccination should be accepted only when signed by 


a regular physician. 


In the matter of contagious disease,—viz., whooping cough, mea- 


The birds and flowers are gone away, 

Or sleep in mother Earth’s warm breast, 
But I amid the storms must stay 

And toil and never rest! 


Hush, heart unquiet and dismayed! 
Soon shall the sun in strength return ; 

Why dost thou mourn, of life afraid ? 
Soon the black year will turn. 


The darkest day preludes the light, 
However man its depth bewails ; 

After the longest, loneliest night, 
The morning never fails. 


Roruscuitp’s Maxims.—According to George Francis 
Train, the late Baron Rothschild had the following excel- 


lent maxims framed on his bank wall: 
Attend carefully to the details of your business. 
Be prompt in all things. 
Consider well; then decide positively. 
Dare to do right. Fear to do wrong. 
Endure trials patiently. 
Fight life’s battles bravely, manfully. 
Go not in the society of the vicious. 
Hold integrity sacred. 
Injure not another's reputation or business. 
Join hands only with the virtuous. 
Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 
Lie not for any consideration. 
Make few acquaintances. 
Observe good manners. 
Pay your debts promptly. 
Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents. 


— Who can educate without some theory of Mind? 


sles, scarlet fever, small pox, or diphtheria,—if there is any donbtas 
to the safety of permitting the presence of a child in school, consult 
the instructor in hygiene. And in all cases of absence from the 
above mentioned cause, do not allow the return of a pupil without 
a certificate from a regular physician of the Board of Health, stat- 
ing unequivocally that two weeks have elapsed since the recovery, 
removal, or death of the last patient in the household of such pupil 
who had been afflicted with the contagious disease. This form is 
necessary in order to comply with the statute law. 

Some of these suggestions, if carried out, will involve expense ; 
but such expense will be a valuable investment, and save many 
children and teachers from the evil consequences of confinement in 
an unhealthy school-room. The instructor's work would also be 
made more perfect, as it, in reality, applies with equal force to the 
physical as well as to the mental requirements of the pupil. 


Sunpry RULINGS FROM STATE DEPARTMENT, IOWA. 


The penalty for illegal voting at a school election is the same as 


at a general election. See Section 3994. 

Boards of directors have no jurisdiction over contested election 
cases. Claimants must seek relief through the courts. 

Some sub-directors have employed and paid persons to teach their 
schools who have not been legally qualified ; 7. ¢., have not certifi- 
cates. Such action is illegal, and, at the instance of any person in 
the district, would make the board personally liable. 

Real estate lying within forty rods of the residence of a party 
who objects thereto cannot be taken by virtue of Section 1825, but 
such real estate may be secured by purchase. 
School boards cannot be required to secure roads to school grounds 
until so authorized by vote of the electors. See Section 1717. 
A’change of sub-district boundaries by the board of diregtors 
does not take place until the sub-district meeting in March following 
the action of the board. ~ Sr 

Two schoolhouses may be erected in the same sub-district, but a 
school of three months in each building is not a compliance with 
the law as provided by Section 1727. : 
School boards are not nécessarily required to award a contract to 
the lowest bidder, if they are not satisfied that the best interests of 
the township will be served thereby. “ie : 
Where districts have territory in two counties, in the collection 
and payment of taxes the provisions of Section 1784 will apply. 

hen boards have intentionally or unintentionally made an un- 
just apportionment as between the sub-districts of their township, 
which is not discovered in time for correction before the levy is 
made for that year, subsequent apportionments will enable them to 
correct such ir ities, , W, AKERS, Supt, Pub. Inst, 


Sept . 15, 1889, 
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1. Singing—* America ;” “The Firm Old Rock.” 

2. Concert Reading—* The Landing of the Pilgrims ;” 
Mrs. Hemans. 

3. Questions and Answers; Teacher and class. 

4. Recitation—* New England Washing Day;” Mar- 
garet Preston, in 1882-83 Wide Awake. 

5. Sailing of the Mayflower—‘“Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 

6. “ Mayflowers ” (poem); Whittier. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Questions by teacher or some member of the class; answers by pupils 
singly, except the few which are marked for concert recitation. ) 


1. Why is Dee. 22 called Forefathers’ Day ? 

A.—Because on the 22d of December, 1620, our fore- 
fathers, the pilgrims, landed at Plymouth. 

2. Why were they called pilgrims ? 

A.—Because they were wandering from place to place, 
on their * way to heaven, their dearest country,” as they 
said. Pilgrim” means “wanderer.” 

3. Where was their early home ? 

A.—In England. 

4. Why did they leave England ? 

A.—They had separated from the Church of England 
beeause they could not believe and obey all its teachings. 
Being persecuted on account of their faith, they went to 
Holland, where there was more freedom. 

5. How long did they stay in Holland ? 

A.—Twelve years. 

6. What was said of them there ? 

A.—There they Uwelt in peace, and won the respect of 
all. The Dutch magistrate said, “ These English have 
been among us twelve years, and we have never had any 
cause of aceusation against any of them. 

7. Why did they leave Holland ¢ 

A.—They were among people whose language and cus- 
toms were different from their own. They knew that 
their children would learn the Dutch language and grow 
up like the people there. So they looked for.a free coun- 
try where they could keep their English ways, and wor- 
ship as they thought right. Such a home could only be 
found in America. 

8. How many went to America ? 

A.—Out of the several hundred pilgrims in Holland a 
hundred were chosen to go. They were the youngest and 
strongest of their number, and such as “freely offered 


themselves.” 

9. How many ships had they ? 

A.—Two,—the Speedwell and the Mayflower. The 
former proved unseaworthy, and the Mayflower made the 


voyage alone. 

10. What services had they before sailing ? 

A.—They met at the house of their venerable pastor, 
John Robinson. One of them wrote, “ We refreshed our- 
selves, after tears, with singing of psalms, making joyful 
melody in our hearts as well as with the voice. It was 
the sweetest melody mine ears ever heard.” 

11. Describe their departure from Delft-Haven. 

These are the words of one of the pilgrims : 

“They accompanied us to Delft-Haven to the ship; 
FO but we were not able to speak one to another because of 

the abundance of sorrow to part. Lifting up our hands 
to each other, and our hearts for each other and the Lord 
P our God, we departed.” 

12. How long was their voyage ? 

A.—Sixty-three days. They sailed early in September, 
but it was November 11 before the Mayflower reached 
i Cape Cod Bay. 

; 13. Where had they intended to land ? 

A.—They had meant to settle near the Hudson River. 
It is said that the Dutch, who had trading-posts there, 
bribed the captain of the Mayflower to mislead the tray- 
elers. He brought them to Massachusetts. 

14. How long before they found a good place for the 
eolony ? 

A.— They were three months in search of a harbor. — 

Describe their search. 

A.— The region was barren, but it seemed pleasant to 
them after the sea. Only the pines and cedars had kept 
their foliage to welcome them. They found wild fowl, 
and saw a whale. When they first went ashore they saw 


five Indians, witha dog. They were especially glad when 


they found a spring of fresh water. They wrote; “ We 
drunk our first New England water with as much ‘delight 
as ever we drunk drink in all our lives.” They found a 
basket of corn buried in the ground. This they took, and 
afterward meeting the Indians, who had hidden it, they 
paid them for it. 

16. How did they spend the first Sunday on shore ? 

A.—The exploring party had services by their camp-fire, 
and spent the day in quiet, for they felt it would be wrong 
to continue the search on Sunday. 

17. Where did they choose a landing ? 

A.— They finally decided to land at the place which is 
now called Plymouth. 

18. Why was it so called ? 

A.— John Smith had named the place Plymouth be- 
cause it looked like Plymouth in England. 

19. What was the Indian name? 

A.— Its Indian name was Patuxet. 

20.— Who was the first to step upon Plymouth Rock ? 
A,—A young girl named Mary Chilton. 

21. What was the first work of the Pilgrims on shore ? 
A.— They first began to build houses, for one handred 
and two persons had to be provided with shelter. They 
built a common house for a temporary home for all, then 
set about building smaller ones. . 
22. How many of them were built ? 

A,— The company was divided into nineteen families, 
to each being given a house-lot and place for garden. 

23. How were the houses made ? 

A.— They were built of logs and mortar, with thatched 
roofs and windows of oiled paper. The rooms were 
crowded, for the houses were small. 

24. What was their army ? 

A.— The Pilgrims formed a military company, with 
Capt. Miles Standish at its head. Each soldier had a 
coat-of-mail, a sword, and a matchlock musket. 

25. Describe Miles Standish. 

A,—** Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic, 
Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sinews of 
Rice ws nut was his face, and his russet beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November.”’ 
26. From what poem was the description taken ? 

A.— Longfellow’s “ Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

27. What defence had the Pilgrims ? 

A.— They erected a timber fort, with flat roof and bat- 
tlements, where their cannon were mounted, and a watch 
was kept. This was also their place of worship. 

28. How were they called to church ? 

A.— They assembled by beat of drum, each man with 
his musket, in front of the captain’s door. They formed 
in order, three abreast, and marched to the church. The 
governor wore always a long robe. The preacher walked 
at his right, and the captain at his left. In church every 
man kept his musket near him. 

29. Who was their pastor ? 

A.— Mr. William Brewster. He occupied the first 
meeting-house that was ever erected in New England. 

30. Read the rules which the Pilgrims hung in their 
houses. 

Class.—1. Profane no divine ordinance. 
. Touch no State matters. 
. Urge no healths. 
. Pick no quarrels. 
. Encourage no vice. 
. Repeat no grievances. 
. Reveal no secrets. 
- Maintain no ill opinions. 
- Make no comparisons. 
- Keep no bad company. 
- Make no long meals. 

12. Lay no wagers. 

31. Had the Pilgrims a charter ? 

A.— They had no charter. Before landing they met 
in the cabin of the Mayflower and drew up a compact, by 
the terms of which they were to be governed. 

32.— Read the compact : 


“In the name of God, amen! We whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our. dread sovereign 
lord, King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc., 
having undertaken for the glory of God and advancement 
of the Christian faith and honor of our king and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually, in 
the presence of God and one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, 


and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions, and offices as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony. Unto 
which we promise all due submission and obedience.” 

This was dated at Cape Cod, Nov. 11, 1620. 

33. Who was the first governor ? 

A.—John Carver, who died in April, and William 
Bradford was chosen in his place. 

34. What can you say of their first winter ? 

A.—tTheir sufferings were severe. At one time there 
were only seven who were well enough to care for the 
sick. Half the Pilgrims died before spring. They 
planted corn over their graves that the Indians might 
not see how their numbers were failing. 

35. When did the Mayflower return to England ? 

A.—In the spring, after having been in the harbor one 
hundred and ten days. 

36. How many went back in the Mayflower ? 


Class.— 
**O brave hearts .and true ! not one went back in the Mayflower, 


No, not one looked backed who had set his hand to the ploughing.”’ 
Concert recitation: ‘‘ The Landing of the Pi!grims.” 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 
BY MRS. H. B. B. LORD. 


‘‘In a small city, where there are some forty teachers engaged 
in teaching in the public schools, what method shall we adopt for 
a series of evening gatherings that will be both profitable and enter- 
taining ? Please give us some advice, or a plan through your 
Social Club.’ S. N. 
In reply to this request, as well as to others of the same 
nature, I will say, I cannot give anything like a full pro- 
gram for any one evening, but will give a list of subjects 
and some little explanation in the future (if needed) as to 
methods of considering the same.. 

I would recommend you to organize a club at once, if 
you have not already done so; have but few officers ; viz., 
a president, vice-president, and secretary, so as to be able 
to have each meeting presided over, and reported in a 
dignified manner. Expect each member to be present at 
all meetings, if possible, and each one to be prepared to 
take part in the consideration of the subject, either by a 
paper or some remarks, if called upon. 

Have the subject of the following meeting fully under- 
stood by all before closing the present meeting. I think 
fortnightly meetings more profitable than weekly or 
monthly ones. I would take up subjects that require 
some study and research. It may be that some teachers 
may object, on the ground that they have so much work 
to do for their classes both in school and out, that they 
have no time to prepare a paper or think much upon any 
subject that requires real study; they wish merely some 
plan for a social gathering that will be restful and enter- 
taining without any labor of preparing for. I know from 
long experience that a teacher can obtain more real rest 
from a change than from entire cessation of labor. After 
the routine of school duties is over, an hour or two of ear- 
nest thought given to some useful, or, we will say, popular 
subject entirely out of the range of ‘school lubor will be 
very restful; far more so than to spend the same length 
of time listening to something merely entertaining, on the 
same principle that the body is more refreshed, when 
hungry, by a meal of well-cooked, wholesome food than 
by a surfeit of sweetmeats that, at the time, may be pleas- 
ing, but that leave no beneficial results. 

After the preliminaries as to the time of meeting, and 
other items concerning the proposed gatherings, are 
settled, I would select a series of useful subjects to dis- 
cuss for nine out of twelve evenings, giving the three 
evenings to recreation and amusement only. I will give 
a list of good subjects : 

1. Foreign commerce and internal trade. 


2. Agriculture as conducted in our own and foreign 
countries. 


_ 3. The steam engine, with description of various kinds 
in use. 

4. An evening of recreation, with music, readings, and 
such like entertainment for the entire evening. 

5. Railroads described and compared with canals and 
other water-ways. 

6. Our banking and insurance systems. 

7. Inventions and patent systems. 

8. Education: our schools and school systems. 


9. An evening with the poets, or, perhaps, with Dickens. 
10, Architecture in its different branches. « 
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11. Art, sculpture, and painting. 

12. Music and the drama. 

We have here some of the best known subjects; yet 
they will, each one, afford us a great deal of pleasant 
thought and useful information; they will bring out dis- 
cussion and require some hard study; but with some skill 
‘n arranging @ discussion of these, and some anecdotes 
interspersed with pleasant reference given to personal 
knowledge of many of these subjects, I think they will be 
satisfactory, and the teacher will be well repaid for all 
the trouble in preparing for the exercise. 

| would recommend that each meeting be conductad on 
a strictly parliamentary plan, as so much is needed to be 
learned by our young people in this direction that they 
may be prepared for gatherings where they may be called 
upon to speak in the future. I was present, not long since, 
at a meeting where the people gathered were supposed to be 
of some culture and refinement, who had come together 
for the purpose of forming a very much needed and useful 
charitable society. I was much surprised at the entire 
absence of any degree of propriety in the manner of con- 
ducting the meeting; indeed, several of the speakers did 
not address the chair at all,—they really turned their backs 
to the chair and addressed the people who were sitting 
behind them. I thought then and there we had great 
need of some more training in this direction ; viz., “ how 
to speak in meeting,” either by means of training schools, 
or club meetings entirely for this purpose. And I would 
recommend to those teachers who have requested some 
assistance in conducting such meetings, that they study to 
make these club meetings a perfect success in the above- 
named points. With such subjects, and the means of pre- 
paring for their discussion, I think teachers will find 
themselves well rested, and so they will be able to gain 
both “ profit and entertainment.” 

I hope the plan will meet the approval of the teachers 
of “M.;” if not I will give other plans in a future paper. 


METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.—(L.) 


1. When would you have pupils begin the study of 
geography, and how long may they study it without a 
text-book 

2. Give a brief outline of the work you would do before 
taking a book. 

3. When and how would you teach the definitions re- 
lating to the earth and its surface? ~ 

4. In what way does map-drawing benefit a pupil’ 

5-7. Write a plan developing the necessity of a scale. 

8. Name the principal topics under which you may 
group all that you would teach about the county. 

%. Mention some advantages of the synthetic or in- 
ductive method of teaching geography. 

10. What would you use in teaching change of seasons ? 

11. What subjects, generally taught separately, may be 
successfully combined with geography ? 

12. With what class of pupils may the analytic method 
be used ? 

15. Will a variety of text-books be a benefit or an 
injury in teaching geography ? 

14. How may language be cultivated in this study ? 

15-17. Develop the definition of an island. 

18. Which continent would you have your class study 
first? Why? 

19. Explain what you understand by topical study of 
geography. 

20. Give two reasons why you prefer the topical method 
to that followed in most text-books. 


— Akin to the demoralizing influence of military mim- 
leries, and searcely less mischievous, is the tacit encourage- 
ment given in so many of the English, and, we fear, in 
some of the Canadian schools, to the unmanly practice of 
boxing. It sets up a low and false standard of true manli- 
ness, 
of which we are so fond of boasting. And, worst of all, 
It tends to lessen moral courage in at least an equal ratio 
with its development of physical courage. It often makes 
 noble-spirited youth more afraid of being thought a 
coward than of becoming a bully, or violating his highest 
notion of right. Alas! for the moral influence of the 
school when bullies tyrannize on the playground, when 
little disputes are settled by fisticuffs, and the weight of 
public opinion is on the side of the boy who would rather 


lo Wrong than suffer wrong.—Canada School Journal, 


It perverts the true notion of British “fair play,” 


SCIENCE AND THE CLASSICS. 


(Address of Archdeacon FARRAR at the Jobns Hopkins University.) 

Archdeacon Farrar was introduced. He is tall, of a kindly 
countenance, and speaks with great eloquence and rapidity. He 
said: ‘‘ You must pardon me if I feel a little confused at being 
called upon unexpectedly to address an assembly like this. I was 
under the impression until yesterday that I was to have a familiar 
and perhaps pedantic talk with the students and scholars of the 
university, and not to address the rank, fashion, and beauty of 
Baltimore. No one can read the reports and publications of this 
institution without seeing that it undertakes to teach the wide range 
of sciences. Successive generations of American youth are here to 
be taught to sit at the feet of the law. God has many bibles as 
well as the Bible. He speaks through all the branches of knowl- 
edge,—psychology, mathematics, history, law, art, and sciences. 

‘In teaching the laws of nature your professors are endeavoring 
to lead you through nature up to nature’s God. The exhaustive- 
ness of the curriculum is nothing less than a distinctive sign of the 
time. Fifty years ago, in England, no university of a similar char- 
acter to this existed. ‘The exclusive education was in the classics in 
a narrow and pedantic way. Boys were allowed to grow up in ig- 
norance unfathomable, — an ocean without bottom and without 
shores. It was a system by which such boys as Parr grew up as 
prodigies, and such boys as Humphrey Davy and Sir Walter Scott 
as little dunces. Boys were allowed to grow up in ignorance of 
the beauties of English literature, of modern languages, and indeed 
much that is best worth knowing in the two languages, for which 
the other branches were ruthlessly sacrificed. Many years were 
spent, 1 may say, in not acquiring forms of the verbs, or in not 
writing elegiac couplets. The Latin prose, unless it was made up 
of mosaics from the ancient authors, would have made Quintilian 
gasp, and their Greek would have made Athenian school-boys 
laugh. I did endeavor to contribute all in my power toward giving 
that system its death-blow. 

**When I was a young schoolmaster boys were obliged to spend 
their time writing Latin prose, and not a single English school had 
a science master. The universities were also cramped. At Cam- 
bridge mathematics obtained recognition, but at Oxford mathemat- 
ies had few adherents. 1 may speak of these things because they 
are matters ef the past, and we have changed all that and begun to 
give attention to every branch of human knowledge. I must pause if 
I seem to be expressing hostility to the study of those languages. 
My object was to destroy autocracy of the classics, not to destroy 
the study of them. For in them are enshrined the noblest thoughts 
of the noblest nations of antiquity. My object then was only to 
plead that the study of Latin and Greek should not be exclusive ; 
now I plead that it should not be excluded. The study of Greek 
and Latin, thanks to the development of comparative philology, 
has become a science. Weare the children, after all, of the past, 
and a comprehension of the laws of nature must not exclude the 
jaw of man, who is part of nature. The past lives and tingles in 
every particle of our body. The exclusive domination of Latin and 
Greek was due to their inherent power. The renewal of the study 
at the Renaissance let in a flood of light upon mankind, and their 
riches flowed in like a vernal breeze upon the minds of those 
cramped by scholasticism. We can appreciate the influence when 
we read of Erasmus studying by moonlight to avoid the expense of 
a candle; of Queen Elizabeth’s versatility in Latin and Greek, and 
of Lady Jane Grey, a young girl, neglecting the pleasures of the 
chase to read Plato’s Phado. Cobden is reported to have said (1 
only know it through the newspapers) that a single copy of the 
Times was of more value than the writings af Thucydides, but | 
cannot agree with that. 

‘* Greek and Latin are worthy of study if only for the beauty and 
grandeur of the languages. ‘They are among the greatest instru- 
ments of thought, and we cannot neglect those languages without 
damage to ourselves. Besides their beauty and grandeur, they 
have been enriched by the grandest thoughts of great artists. Greek 
was not only the language of Homer, of Hesiod, of Plato, of Epic- 
tetus, and of Marcus Aurelius, but it is language of revelation ; the 
New Testament was written in Greek and the Old Testament was 
translated into it. It was the language of the ancient fathers; of 
the sermons of Socrates; St. Paul spoke it, and in it Chrysostom 
thundered his words. It is‘alsothe language of the modern Athe- 
nian newspapers. 

‘* Latin was not only the language of Vergil, of Jerome, of Au- 
gustine, but for a long time it was the sole medium of communica- 
tion between European scholars. It was the language of freedom, 
of theology from Tertullian to Thomas Aquinas, of legislation from 
the laws of the twelve tables to those of William the Conqueror. 
Even now is it the means of communication of strangers of differ- 
ent tongues. By it the great discoveries were handed down to pos- 
terity. Therefore you see that these languages cover vast realms 
of thought. 

‘‘ Yet-an immense service has been wrought for modern educa- 
tion by the widening of the curriculum. A man may be a perfect 
scholar in the old, narrow sense, and yet know nothing of the sun, 
the gulf stream, the trade winds; be ignorant of the nature of 
rains and dews, of the lightning, the rainbow, the mirage. This 
age is particularly an age of science and progress. In the fifteenth 
century was Columbus,’ in the eighteenth Newton, but the nine- 
teenth is of all others absolutely unsurpassed. Our civilization, 
and especially in this country, has spread with almost indescribable 
rapidity. The log huts of the woodsmen have grown into cities, 
mountains have been tunneled, and the virgin forests have re- 
sounded with the noise of the steam-engine. Everywhere man has 


left his mark. It would have been disgraceful if education was to 


have been left stationary. we 
**One great reason for satisfaction is that the diversities of the 


modern education enable men of different minds to follow their 


bent. The minds of men differ radically. Some men, like my 
friend the late Dean Stanley, are interested in the nature and 
thought of man; others breath most freely in regions of the ab- 
stract. Charles Darwin said that at school he had learned nothing 
with the exception of that which he had taught himself by private 
experiments in chemistry; aad when the head master discovered 
him, instead of encouraging him he reproached him®* before all the 
form with being a ‘ poco currente,’ which he thought a dreadful name. 
St. Bernard is so dead to outer impressions that he travels all day 
along Lake Geneva and then asks where the laké is; while Lin- 
neaus is so sensitive to the beauties of nature that when he beholds 
a promontory standing boldly forth and teeming with beauty, he 
cannot help falling upon his knees and thanking God for such a 
world. It is not wonderful, then, that men of such different minds 
despise each other. It is the scorn of men’s niutual ignorance, 

** Every ideal university must, therefore, have appliances for the 
study of the whole cirele of human sciences. Let me speak of the 
immense delights of scientific study. God has placed us in a world 
which he means us to admire. There are beauties and wonders, 
and God made them all. It is impossible to measure the difference 
of degrees of happiness of a man with a seeing eye and a hearing 
ear, and of another who has grown up blind and deaf to his sur- 
roundings. God has given us the instinct of beauty, and there is 
no greater proof of His being than the fact that He has placed 
around us the means of gratifying those instincts. It is amazing to 
think what the world might have learned by grasping the simplest 
facts around us. But it was only to the mind of Newton that the 
simple falling of an apple suggested the great law of gravitation. 
Ta Watts the condensation of steam upon a spoon revealed the 
secret of the steam engine. Galileo, watching the swinging of the 
great hronze lamp in the cathedral at Pisa, and measuring it by 


the beating of his pulse, discovered the isocronism of the pendulum. 
Huyghens looked through a piece of iceland spur, and put iifto 
ot hands a means of reading the secrets of the stars. All these 
things may be called accidents which happen only to trained and ob- 
servant minds; and I think that even now there are other open 
secrets about us, and that the discoveries of modern times might 
have been made earlier if minds had been properly trained. 

** Science is remarkable for its enormous strides. I need but 
give one illustration,—the progress of the science of electricity. 
The ancient Greeks had discovered that electricity was generated 
by rubbing a piece of amber. Consider the immense advance since 
their time! We know now that lightning is nothing more than 
what a lady may brush from a cat’s back or from her own hair. 
Benjamin Franklin, with nothing more than a boy’s kite, a piece 
of hempen cord, and a key, dashed to the ground the majestic 
power. But what an immense stride has been made since the days 
of Franklin, particularly in the laying of the first Atlantic cable! 
Surely this great progress is one of the special glories of acience. 

‘* Let me add a word more as to the beneficence of science. She 
has not only revealed infinite time, infinite space, and infinite or- 
ganism, but she has been a great archangel, hovering beneficently 
over mankind. She economizes labor, extends human life, and ex- 
tinguishes human pain. She restores sight to the blind, mitigates 
madness, and tramples upon disease. After all these enormous 
services she ought to be cultivated, and we congratulate the univer- 
sity devoting so much to the subject. 

‘* Whether our education be in the sciences or in the languages, 
we must set steadily before us the one great object we are to obtain. 
Some wish to know only to know; some to be known, this is van- 
ity; some to sell their knowledge, this is base covetousness ; some 
to edify, and some to be edified. But the great object is to learn 
to see and know God here and to glorify Him hereafter. Our edu- 
cation is that we may become profitable members of the church and 
the community, and hereafter to partake of the glories of an im- 
mortal resurrection. Whatever removes us from the power of 
our senses, that elevates us in the scale of manhood, and that is 
the object of education. Try to be aman. If I don’t succeed in 
being a man I shall never succeed in being anything else. Behind 
the clerk, the scholar, the man of business, towers the man. It is 
not right to throw away life in the effort of getting the means of 
living. The truest form of education is education in righteous- 
ness, and in the essential truths of one of the forms of religion. 
We have bodies, but we are spirits, and education in its highest 
function is education of the spirit. Always be faithful to God, to 
country, to fellow-men, and to yourselves. It is only a religious 
education that can give us real happiness aud permanent success, 
—Baltimore Sun. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— The barrel, although not generally known as a musical instru- 
ment, is nearly all staves and chimes. 


— The Czar of all the Russias eats only one meal a day; and an- 
other curious fact is that he always helps the dog first. 


— An English paper reports that, during recent explorations at 
Nineveh, a petrified umbrella was found in one of the temples. 
Near by was the petrified man, who was just about to make off 
with it. 

— Things one would rather have left unsaid. Deaf old gentle- 
man: ‘* The conversation seems very amusing, my dear. What is it 
all about?’ Hostess (fortissimo) : ‘‘ When they say anything 
worth repeating, grandpa, I'll tell you.”’ 

— Mrs. de Crossus Ryan (who has just returned from her first 
visit to Europe, to the horror of her daughter, whom she has 
bronght back from a convent in Paris): “* Well, I enjoyed as much 
as anything else there the statury, and of all of them give me the 
Apoller Belladonna and the Dying Gladiolus. 


— A good story is told of an old Methodist brother who, on ac- 
count of lane ovnsaiines with Harper & Brothers, was disposed 
to spend a great deal of his time in their office. On one occasion 
he said: ‘Brother Harper, I could never understand what your 
duties are here. I know that Brother John is the cashier, that 
Brother Wesley is the correspondent, and Brother Fletcher is-the 
editor; but I could never learn what were the duties of Brother 
James.’ ‘* My duties,’’ he replied, ‘‘ are the hardest of them all ; 


my business is to entertain the bores.”” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. . 
Dr. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, O., says: “I have used it in dyspepsia 
with very marked benefit. If there is deficiency of acid in the 
stomach, nothing affords more relief, while the action on the ner- 


yous system is decidedly beneficial,” 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 3, 1888. 


Tue annual session of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation, under President Huling, was a great success. 
The attendance was large and the interest strong. Mr. 
Huling’s services are in demand for another year at the 
head of the Association. 


Tue death of Vice-President Hendricks brings great 
sorrow to a multitude of personal friends, endeared to him, 
on account of his strong, manly, honest, and earnest life, 
and to a nation which had chosen him to fill its second 
most honorable office. When our great men fall, the na- 
tion fitly mourns. 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, will hold its next meeting in 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, 24, and 25, 1886. All su- 
perintendents and educators are cordially invited to at- 
tend. The program is in process of preparation, and will 
be duly announced by Pres. Warren Easton, who is now 
busily at work in securing able speakers. 


Tue school-room attitude of the teacher is liable to be 
a misfortune, socially and intellectually. It is a place of 
authority, a throne that she occupies. The teacher is the 
greatest autocrat in America, controlling others according 
to the dictates of her individual judgment. Scarcely once 
in a life-time is there an appeal from her decision. Her 
will is incontrovertible. In questions of fact, of behavior, 
of conduct, of speech, of manner, of methods and proc- 
esses of thought, she is the highest authority. This is a 
misfortune in America, where out in life, one man’s opin- 
ion is held to be no better than another’s except as he 
makes it so by better brains. The teacher has the priv- 
ilege and opportunity of making her superiority of posi- 
tion one of real merit, so that society as well as her pupils 
shall look up to her because of her wisdom. But if she 
claims directly or indirectly the right to criticise expres- 
sions, if she be pedagogical in company, she degrades her 
profession, lowers herself in the estimation of the best 
thinkers, and if she becomes impatient with those who 
differ from her, if there be about her an air of scholastic 
superiority, then she may well diseount her influence, for 
the public will certainly make generous discount of her 
literary and social worth. 


Tue Nationat Epucationat AssociaTion at To- 
PEKA, Kansas, Juty, 1886.— The present size of the 
National Educational Association, and the important in- 
terests involved in its meetings and action, render the de- 
cision as to the place of holding the annual meeting of 
great concern to the teachers of the country, most of whom 


now take @ lively interest in its proceedings, As is well 


known, at the + i meeting in July, 1885, Denver, 
Colorado, and Topeka, Kansas, asked for the next meet- 
ing; and the friends of each locality have pressed their 
respective claims as western men only know how. Each 
claimant has been urgent, persistent, and, it may be, elo- 
quent. As the result of the discussion, and a summing up 
of the arguments presented, and the comparative advan- 
tages toaccrue to the Association, the Executive Committee 
have made choice of Topeka, Kas., as the place for holding 
the annual meeting next July. Whatever may have been 
the individual choices of the members of the Association as 
to the place, we are now very sure that all will unite most 
heartily in supporting the choice of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who have canvassed the subject very carefully 
and have decided the matter fairly and honorably. We 
congratulate our western friends on having fought a good 
fight, in a generous spirit, and with the best of motives ; 
and now that the place is fixed upon, all must prepare for 
an active campaign to make the next meeting one that 
shall be memorable in the history of the Association. 


Topeka, the meeting-place of the National Association, 
is the capital of Kansas, a city of over thirty thousand 
people, situated in the,eastern-central part of a state whose 
history is eventful and as worthy of study as any of the 
great commonwealths, west of the Mississippi. Thirty 
years ago, Kansas was the centre of the political revolu- 
tion then going on in the country, and our people know 
the fieree struggle through which Kansas passed in be- 
coming a free state. Since that eventful period, a great 
immigration has carried to Kansas an intelligent and in- 
dustrious population, who have developed its resources 
and have made it a rich and powerful state. Its public 
schools and other educational institutions are well en- 
dowed and supported, and their educators are among the 
leaders in the progressive movements of the day. The en- 
thusiasm with which they welcome the association to 
their state is most noteworthy, and all her citizens, from 
the governor to the humblest of the people, pledge their 
best efforts to make the next meeting a grand success, so 
far as Kansas can contribute to that end. Zhe Monitor, 
a leading Kansas paper, in an editorial says : 

** That the choice was indeed a wise one the good and intelligent 
people of this community will emphatically establish. The educa- 
tors of the United States will assemble next July at the capital of 
this great commonwealth, and we know they will be royally treated, 
handsomely entertained, and form part of a gathering, fruitful in 
good results to education and its promoters. The teachers, to the 
number of perhaps five thousand, will here meet at the capital of 
a state whose educational facilities are unexcelled, and whose in- 
stitutions of learning are marvels to the east, whose most numerous 
and prominent public buildings are school-houses, whose common 
school fund is a towering monument, the pride of the people. 
Kansas thus far in advance gives an earnest of the hospitable wel- 
come it purposes to give its visitors, the nation’s instructors, in July 
next, at the capital of the state.’’ 


GENERAL EATON’S RESIGNATION as Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington will be a great surprise 
to the school-men of the country, who have most unani- 
mously desired his continuance in office, and who have re- 
joiced that President Cleveland’s pledged civil service 
policy seemed to have a full illustration and vindication in 
the retention of the Commissioner of Education. Those, 
however, who have known the severe and exhausting 
labors of the Commissioner, extending through four full 
presidential administrations into a fifth, have been con- 
scious of the tremendous wear and strain upon mental and 
physical forces, and the necessity of his speedily retiring 
from this most honorable and laborious post of service to 
some other less exacting department of educational work. 
It is gratifying to learn that Gen. Eaton’s administration 
of the affairs of the Bureau have been very acceptable to 
the President, and that he has assured the General of his 
personal wishes that he should remain in office. His res- 
ignation is therefore entirely voluntary, and in answer to 
a prolonged demand for rest and restoration to his accus- 
tomed strength and vigor. 


Genera Eaton has rendered most valuable service to 
the cause of education, not only for our own, but for other 
lands. He accepted the commissionership of education at 
the hands of his superior war commander, Gen. Grant. 
The office was scarcely recognized by the educators of the 
country, and its relations to the state systems were not un- 


derstood. In fact, the Bureau met with intense opposi- 
tion, since it was supposed by many to be an organized 
effort to centralize authority at Washington and subordi- 
nate state systems to bureaucracy. General apathy in 
some quarters and jealousy in others made it almost im- 
possible, for a long time, for the office to collect the neces- 
sary information as to the educational condition of the 
different grades of institutions in the several states ; school 
officials, public and private, refused or neglected to give 
facts and fnrnish statistics as to their work. 

It has been General Eaton’s labor during these sixteen 
years to remove prejudices as to the work of the Bureau ; 
to harmonize conflicting interests by careful and friendly 
urbitration ; to arouse a common fellowship, and bring 
about a large acquaintanceship between the educators of 
the country ; to quicken and educate public sentiment by 
the distribution of educational tracts and circulars, which 
have given information and instruction on hundreds of 
topics of most practical concern to the people ; to collect 
and disseminate in annual reports to Congress, and to 
the country, a vast amount of statistical and other knowl- 
edge concerning the condition and progress of education 
in the several states of our Union, as well as to bring to 
their attention the comparative condition of education in 
foreign countries ; to set in motion and to accelerate forces 
which should make common-school education universal 
and practical in all parts of our land ; to create at Wash- 
ington an educational library and museum, which is the 
wonder and admiration of all who know its value and its 
completeness ; and to witness at the close of this long ad- 
ministrative period, the most eventful educational revolu- 
tion which has characterized any epoch of any nation, 
and this partly as a resultant of the calm, patient, even- 
handed, and just discharge of the duties of his office. 


Tue address of President Charles Kendall Adams, 
of Cornell University, on the occasion of his inauguration, 
must have been a notable addition to the many valuable 
educational documents that have come from that quarter 
within the past years. Beside other topics, the new pres- 
ident goes largely into the vexed question of the elective 
system of study in our American universities. According 
to his view, it is in this direction that we are to look for 
the liberation of American scholarship, both from the su- 
perficiality and narrowness induced by the old-time cur- 
riculum. With the present opportunity of selecting fav- 
orite lines of study adapted to the special gifts of the 
student, President Adams holds that the epoch of genuine 
American scholarship may be said to have begun. In the 
most important point of all, the time at which this election 
should be undertaken by the student, President Adams 
seems to occupy a conservative position. He evidently 
does not believe that, in the present condition of our high 
and preparatory schools, the average student is at first 
competent to elect his own college course. He would evi- 
dently place him under a thorough system of compulsory 
study until his powers are tested and he has attained suf- 
ficient maturity to guard against the abuse of the elective 
system. In this direction, probably, is to be found the 
reconciling word between the very positive advocates of 
the rival systems of college study. Cornell University 
was never in so prosperous a state as at present, and, as 
we write, the intelligence comes that, by the gift of Mr. 
Sage, a new professorship of moral philosophy has been 
established. 


THE opening of the college year brings an unusual 
record of serious accidents in the department which is 
now in public estimation becoming the most important 
of the electives in American university life. Indeed, 
when our eye falls upon the name of any great American 
college in the daily press, we naturally expect the record 
of base-ball, foot-ball, or other athletic associations. This 
is doubtless all as it should be, as it is well that college 
boys should gain muscle as well as develop brain. But 
the question is coming home to a great many thoughtful 
parents, whether, on the whole, it pays to send a boy, es- 
pecially if he is not an athlete and has simply the tastes of 
a quiet gentleman, into the bear-garden that the muscular 
region of college life is now becoming. Some of these 
‘‘ accidents,” as they are politely named in the daily press, 
represent a roughness, not to say brutality, in the conduct 
of these sports which would disgrace a crowd of young 


North American savages. If the present rage for this 
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gort of thing continues, we believe the sensible American 


ple will insist on a more careful oversight of the physi- 
cal safety of young men than seems to be willingly as- 
sumed by our college faculties. It is all very well to as- 
sume that college boys are gentlemen and throw them 
apon their honor and good behavior as men of mature 
intelligence, and character ; but, meanwhile, the record of 
battered shins, bloody noses, and the frequent break-down 
of health, not to say occasional loss of life, is warning our 
ambitious college reformers that boys are still boys, even 
in the United States, and need the direction of superior 
wisdom both for their physical and mental launch in life. 


THE PEABODY EDUCATION FUND. 


The proceedings of the trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund at their twenty-fourth meeting, held in New 
York, Oct. 7, 1885, are before us in a pamphlet of 110 

es, crowded with important information. At present 
only four of the original trustees appointed by Mr. Pea- 
body remain, but the board, as now constituted, has a 
most distinguished array of eminent names. Perhaps no 
body of people engaged in education in our country stands 
for so much general or special ability, and the opinions of 
such a collection of gentlemen must be of the greatest im- 
portance. 

The present pamphlet contains, first, an interesting 
general report by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, presi- 
dent of the board. The special points in this report are : 
the great encouragement derived from the present atti- 
tude of educational affairs in the south ; the final decision 
to drop the states of Mississippi and Florida in the dis- 
tribution of funds, on account of the persistent refusal of 
those states to recognize the bonds which were an original 
portion of Mr. Peabody’s gift ; and the farewell to the gen. 
eral agent, Dr. Curry, whoat the time of this meeting, had 
just been appointed Minister of the United States Govern- 
ment to Spain. It was decided to defer the appointment of 
a permanent successor to Dr. Curry until the next annual 
meeting. During the coming year, therefore, Dr. Samuel 
A. Green, former mayor of Boston, and present secretary 
of the board, will conduct its operations so far as relates 
to the distribution of money and correspondence, under the 
direction of the executive committee. At that time it will 
be decided whether it is longer expedient to support a 
general agent. 

An interesting report was made by a committee com- 
posed of Messrs. Stuart, Hayes, and Manning, on the 
character and services of General Grant, and appropriate 
resolutions passed. 

The final report of the general agent, Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, is crowded with deeply interesting information in 
regard to educational affairs through the states which 
have been assisted especially by this fund. In all of them 
educational matters seem to be looking up, and in some 
of them very decided progress has been made. The work 
of Dr. Curry has been thorough, aggressive, and wise to 
the last degree, and will prove to be largely influential in 
the time to come. 

Besides this report is an interesting address from Dr. 
Stearns, chancellor of the University of Nashville, con- 
cerning the normal school supported largely by the Pea- 
body fund in connection with an appropriation from the 
state of Tennessee. This school seems to have outlived 
all the trials of its earlier period, and is now moving on a 
line of success, with increasing facilities every year. It 
will doubtless be the recipient of the final endowment on 
which the Peabody fund in a few years will be concen- 
trated. 

Owing to the shrinkage of the interest account, the 
funds of this association being chiefly in United States 
bonds, there is really but a very moderate amount of 
money to be distributed, not exceeding $75,000 in all. 
The trustees are therefore wise in concentrating this upon 
the work of training teachers through the normal school 
“t Nashville, institutes for white and colored teachers, 
and several normal and graded schools in the different 
States, 

Both the president and the general agent, in their reports, 
mention with approbation and quote fromthe words of our 
“soclate editor, who has given the past five years of his 
life to service in the southern states, and we are happy to 
bear testimony to the uniform friendliness and helpful- 


4¢ss which he has always received from the board of 


trustees, though never, in any respect, in their employ. 

The establishment of the new training school for teach- 
ers in connection with the graded schools of Charlotte, 
N. C., under the management of Mrs. E. D. Kellogg, one 
of our leading contributors, is also mentioned with praise 
as a very important movement in the right direction. 


DRIFT. 


— At a recent meeting of an association established to watch 
the public school interest of Boston, and which has already attracted 
some notice in local polities, one most excellent resolution was 
adopted ; namely, to obtain a revision of the local school laws of 
Boston which would enable the people to vote for the members of 
the school committee on a separate ticket from other city officials. 
The sooner the public-school interest in every city of our country 
is separated from the ordinary political strife of rival parties by a 
great abyss, the better will it be all around. The chronic curse of 
the city school bodrd has been that numbers of aspiring municipal 

stateemen,’’ not yet up to the honors of a seat in the City Council. 
have been willing to fill a chair in the school board, with the ex- 
pectation of keeping themselves before the ple against the time 
when their services in a higher sphere eel required. Hence 
it happens that this, beyond question the most important depart- 
ment of city affairs, is tod often disgraced by the presence of men 
who not only are ignorant and indifferent to educational matters, 
but have taken the position with none other than political, partisan, 
or personal intent. If this change can be secured in the method of 
voting for school officials in Boston and elsewhere, it may be the 
beginning of a much needed reform in this direction. 


— The latest report of the public-school system of the state of 
Delaware is a more cheerful document than we have recently seen 
from that quarter. We learn from it that in all respects the public 
school system has been gaining ground within the past two or three 
years. This is shown not only by the increased numbers in attend- 
ance, but by the additional appropriations for schooling, the im- 
erent in sehool buildings, and the industry of school officials. 

pecially has the change been marked in the attention given to the 
education of the colored youth of the state. Five years ago, out- 
side of the city of Wilmington, the state of Delaware was behind 
every state of the South in its care for colored children and youth. 
Within that time, owing largely to the earnest efforts of the late 
superintendent and other eminent schoolmen, this great defect has 
been partially remedied, and the present report gives a much more 
cheerful account of the colored departmeut of the public schools 
than ever appeared before. The most notable lack seems to be in 
the failure to appreciate the merits of the State University, which 
is reported as containing less than a hundred students. The little 
state of Delaware is destined to a future which will leave all its 
past achievements far in the shade. Its favorable situation, in the 
vicinity of some ef the largest cities of the union, its genial climate 
and rare adaptation to fruit culture and scientific agriculture in 
general, is already attracting more attention every year. Nothing 
will aid in this development more thoroughly than the present 
enerny and spirit displayed by the school authorities. The schools 
of Wilmington have long been in excellent condition, owing to the 
fidelity and ability of their superintendent, Mr. Harlan, who, we 
are glad to see, still remains at their head. 


— The Boston Sunday Herald of Nov. 15 contained one of the 
most instructive columns on the general topic of the higher and in- 
dustrial education of colored youth which has come to our notice for 
many aday. ‘The person interviewed, we suspect, from indications 
in the report, was none other than President DeForest of Talladega 
(Ala.) University. This institution, beautifully situated among 
the mountains of northeastern Alabama, has been making its way 
quietly for the past dozen years until it is now one of the most valu- 
able and promising among the numerous colleges, universities, and 
institutes which have sprung up for the benefit of the colored people. 
Its handsome group of buildings crowns a lovely hill with wide out- 
look upon the most southerly summits and ridges of the great Alle- 
ghany range. Its school-work seemed to us, some years ago, not 
inferior to any, and superior to a great deal that we had come across 
in this sort of school. Its teachers are largely drawn from normal- 
school graduates of the middle and western states. In addition 
to the general curriculum of study in similar institutions, it has a 
department for the training of colored ministers, and has spread 
itself out of late with remarkable vigor in the industrial direction. 
Its farm is already a model for the people in the vicinity, and it 

roposes work in other directions. President DeForest is now in 

ew England engaged in the very a work of obtaining a 
permanent endowment for ‘Talladega University. If these great 
schools, éstablished by the benevolence of northern churches and 
supported hitherto very largely by contributions from this portion 


if they are to become the permanent colleges and professional 
schools for this people, it is absolutely necessary that solid endow- 
ments should be placed under them at once. No subsequent gener- 
ation in the North will be so ready to contribute money for the edu- 
cation of the negro as the present. As we get further from the 
old time this particular charity will lose its character of romance 
and novelty. The only security for such institutions, therefore, is 
their permanent endowment at the present time, while they are 
really before the whole people, We trust that President DeForest 
will be able to secure, at least, the beginnings of such an endow- 
ment, so richly deserved by the institution over which he presides. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


— THIS PAPER IS SENT AS A SAMPLE COPY TO OTHER 
THAN SUBSCRIBERS. SEND ORDERS AT ONCE. 


— The work of German schools is well worthy of the study of 
our American teachers, and those who cannot gu to Germany will 
find an excellent representative in Miss Margaret K. Smith, whose 
bright and intelligent articles on education abroad, appear in this 
and other issues of ‘THE JOURNAL. 


— The readers of THE JouRNAL will do us and the cause a 
favor by telling their friends*how helpful a paper it is in its dis- 
cussion of methods and principles. Tell your friends that a sub- 
scription made NOW to THE JOURNAL, for one year, will entitle 
the subscriber to the paper till January, 1887, Send uames for 


sample copies at once, 


of the country, are to remain as good as ye! sa oeagen and especially | r 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ToPpeEKA AT WORK.—At the meeting held at Topeka to make 
arrangements for the meeting of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in July next, it was ordered that the chairman, 
Governor Martin, should appoint an executive committee, of which 
he should be a member, and such other committees as might be 
deemed necessary. After consultation with several prominent edu- 
eators, Governor Martin has appointed the following committees : 
Executive Committee—D. C. Tillotson, H. C. Speer, Gov. John 
A. Martin, T. D. Thacher, Prest. A. R. Taylor, Prest. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Prof. Jas. H. Canfield. 
Finance Committee—Judge John Martin, Mayor R. L, Cofran, 
Jacob Mulvane, P. G. Noel, and J. S. Collins. 
Committee on Entertainment —Samuel Radges, H. G. Larimer, 
Jos. R. Bacon, Geo. R. Chase, 8. Watkins, Mrs. M. C. Price, and 
Mrs, J. C. Hibbard. 

Committee on Place of Meeting—John MacDonald, Dr. R. 8. 
McCabe, J. E. Williamson, T. B. Sweet, and T. F. Dornblaser. 

Transportation Committee—P. I. Bonebrake, Gov. Thos. A. Os- 
born, J. B. Johnson, Thos. J. Anderson, and Jos. C. Wilson. 

Reception Committee—J. H. Lawhead, State Supt. J. K. Hudson, 
F. P. Baker, Frank MacLennan, G. W. Jewell, E. B. Allen, Sam. 
T. Howe, E. P. McCabe, S. B. Bradford, Rev. W. S. McChesney, 
Rev. L. Blakesly, Rev. T. R. Peters, Rey. H. W. George, M. R. 
Mitchell, and W. B, Gibson. 


GENERAL EATON’S SERVICES. 


A REMARKABLE OAREER, 


General Eaton’s career is one worthy of special mention. He 
was born in Sutton, N. H., in 1829; was educated in the common 
scbools of New Hampshire at the academy under Dr. Hiram Orcutt, 
at Thetford, Vt., and at Dartmouth College, graduating in 1854. 
He became principal of a school in Cleveland in 1854; was super- 
intenderit of schools at Toledo from 1856 to 1859. In 1861 he en- 
tered the army as chaplain of the 27th Ohio Col. Infantry, and in 
1862 was appointed superintendent of the colored refugees who 
came within the Union lines in the army of the Tennessee. 

Under his administration the colored people were, as far as pos- 
sible, made self-supporting, and all possible forms of industry were 
devised for them. ‘They were cooks, nurses in the hospitals, labor- 
ers in the army; thousands and thousands of cabins were built; 
wood cut; cotton, corn, and vegetables raised. Marriage obliga- 
tions were enforced; schools were established in which benevolent 
teachers from the North did great service. ‘These schools became 
largely self-supporting. His camps, it is estimated, furnished over 
70,000 colored soldiers. He became colonel of the 63d Colored 
Infantry, and was made brigadier general by brevet, and in May, 
1865, assistant Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bureau, and was 


ordered to Washington, D. C. 
In 1866 General Eaton founded, and was editor of the Memphis 


Post, a daily, weekly, and tri-weekly paper. In 1867 he was elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Tennessee, and se- 
cured the attendance of 185,000 pupils in the new schools. He was 
appointed United States Commissioner of Edtcation by President 
Grant. and assumed the duties of the office in March, 1870, when 
the office had only two clerks, not over a hundred volumes belong- 
ing to it, and no museum of educational illustrations and appliances. 
Commissioner Eaton has now 38 assistants, the library numbers 
16,000 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets. His publications and opin- 
ions are sought in every part of the world where there is progress 
in education, and are translated into most remote languages, as 
those of Finland and Japan. 

General Eaton has twice visited Europe, and, traveling much in 
the states and territories, has made himself familiar with the actual 
condition and needs of education. Every phase and problem of 
education receives his attention. He has promoted important changes 
in elementary instruction, aided improvement in school-houses, pro- 
moted greater attention to hygiene in public schools, helped effi- 
ciently to advance the qualifications of teachers and the standards 
of legal and medical instruction. He has done much for the im- 
provement of our colleges and universities, and especially of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts, and for the establishment of schools of 
manual training. He has been the promoter of the kindergarten, 
and has aided the progress of education in every department. He 
always urges education for every child in the land. He has ur- 
gently shown that the condition of illiteracy in the United States 
uires national aid. The provision of a government for Alaska, 
and schools for its people, so long withheld, was especially aided by 
his endeavors. 

He was appointed by the President to represent the Department 
of the Interior at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876; has been twice 
elected president of the American Social Science Association, and 
one of the vice-presidents of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and president of section TPs was chief of 
the Department of Education for the New Orleans E tion and 
organized that vast exhibition, and was resident of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Education there, and vice-president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Educators in Havre, France. The 7% of 
A.B. and A.M. were given him by Dartmouth College, Ph.D. by 
Ru , and LL.D. by Dartmouth. 

is books have been reports,—one of the schools of Toledo, one 
of the schools of Tennessee, and an annual report of education in 
the United States, with a review of education m other parts of the 
world each year since 1870. These reports have been published 
and circulated some years to the number of 40,000. He has also 
published important special reports, like those on libraries and on 
industrial education ; also a series of circulars of information and 
bulletins, some of them having been called for to the number of a 
hundred thousand. He has delivered numerous addresses upon 
educational topics. He has been made a member of various learned 
scientific and Nistorical and benevolent societies, in this — 
and in Europe. He was decreed honorary member of the Frene 
Ministry of Public Instruction. The Emperor of Brazil offered him 
the order of the Commander of the Rose. He is a member of the 
society of Japanese savans for the promotion of education. One 
of our best authorities in education long ago declared him the best- 
informed man on education in this country. A French writer (ey- 
clopediac) in considering his various reporte, circulars, bulletins, 


speeches, ete., him the “‘Informator of the World in 
Education, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, start off finely in the line of 
illustrated books with a beautiful edition of Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, upon which nine of our most accomplished draughtsmen 
and seven of our most skillful wood engravers have expended the 
resources of their art. 

— The holiday edition of Every Other Saturday for November 
21, 1885, will contains several illustrated articles, with portraits, in- 
eluding sketches of Rev. M. J. Savage, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Louisa May Alcott ; Guiseppe Garibaldi ; the author of ‘‘ America ;”’ 
Anna Katharine Green, author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case”’ ; 
William M. Thackeray, etc. 

— The State Charities’ Aid Association, 21 University Place, 
New York, have published Help and Hint Series in four little 
books; price, 2 cents each. 1. ‘‘ Sunshine in a Sick Room,’ by 
Jennie Harrison; 2. ‘*‘ Among the Girls,’’ by the same author ; 
3. *“* Jane’s Way and Ann’s Way,” by G. L. V.; 4. ‘* How Mrs. 
Lincoln Saved her Baby,” by Mary A. Roe. They are very use- 
ful and suggestive little helps and hints. 

— Professor Waller, chemist to the New York Health Depart- 
ment, will have a suggestive article in the December number of 
The Century, entitled ** Dangers in Food and Drink.’’ Professor 
Waller has had unusual experience in the detection of the dangers 
he here describes. The interesting topic of ‘* Faith Cures”’ will be 
treated ‘‘ without gloves’’ by the Rev. Mr. Schauffler, who has 
paid particular attention to the subject. 

—The bound volume of Harper’s Young People for 1885 has just 
been issued. It isthe sixth complete volume of the periodical, and 
is one of the handsomest, most generously ill , and least ex- 
pensive holiday books for the young published in this country. It 
contains nearly 850 pages and 7() illustrations, several complete 
serial stories, a very large number of shorter tales, and an endless 
variety of reading-matter by skilled and popular writers, on every 
topic in which boys and girls are interested. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
have ready The Physician’s Visiting List for 1886. This is the 
thirty-fifth year of its continuous publication, and contains Calendar, 
Lists of Poisons and Antidotes, Dose Tables written in accordance 
with the Sixth Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopeia, Marshall Hall’s 
Ready Method in Asphyxia, Lists of New wed mg Sylvester's 
Method for Producing Artificial Respiration, with illustrations, 
Diagram for Diagnosing Diseases of Heart, Lungs, etc. Price, 
from $1.00 to $3.00. 

— Scudder’s History of the United States, published by J. H. 
Butler, Philadelphia, has just ap in a new edition. * The au- 
thor and the publisher have availed themselves of the opportunity 
thus offered to make necessary corrections. Almost any book in 
its first edition will contain some errors, or, if not errors, opporta- 
nities for improvement. An author or a publisher is wise who 
promptly improves the chance offered by a second edition to incor- 

rate such as will make the work as nearly perfect as 

ible. The history before us has already been favorably noticed 
fn these columns. In clearness of statement, attractiveness of me- 
chanical execution, and faithfulness to truth and the right, this is 
a model history. We commend it to the careful examination of al] 
teachers of this important branch of school study. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published Dancing and 
its Relation to Education and Social Life, which is not a discussion 
of the ethics or the esthetics of that art, but is a practical expo- 
sition of the ‘‘ Dodworth Method ’’ of teaching dancing, with direc- 
tions, illustrations, and examples that make it easily understood. 
A large variety of quadrille and cotillion figures are given, and the 
book is probably without a rival in its line as authority on the art 
of which it treats. Every dance at present in vogue is discussed 
here, and the German, in particular, in its every feature and varia- 
tion. They also publish White Heather, by William Black, which 
is not the best of this author’s works. It seems to be made up of 
odds and ends, songs, poems, and music, with occasional touches of 
graceful descriptions which will serve to make the story acceptable 
to Mr. Black’s admirers.. 

— John B. Alden has ready a new volume of Ruskin’s works 
(poems), which though the third in order of publication should form 
the coneluding volume of the whole. It contains the very earliest 
of his printed works, together with the very latest. And, as he is 
now verging upon three-score and ten, it may be assumed that he 
will thereafter add but little to the list of his works. Ruskin ranks 
among the foremost of prose poets; but few readers are aware that, 
in his early years, he gave promise of high excellence as a poet, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. This volume of Ruskin’s 
works closes by three lectures, entitled The Pleasures of England, 
delivered in 1884 by Raskin “‘ during his second tenure of the Slade 
Professorship.”” This edition of Ruskin’s works is well printed 
and substantially bound. and deserves a wide, popular sale; $1.30. 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, have now ready Pease’s Singing Book, 
by F. H. Pease, Detroit, Mich. The special features of this ad- 
mirable musical text-book, for those who wish to learn to read 
music, are as follows: It proceeds by regular steps from the sim- 
pler to the more complex and difficult forms; statements and defi- 
nitions have been omitted and left for the teacher, unless essential 
to uniformity and correctness of language; it contains all that is 
valuable in the Tonic Sol-fa method, so arranged as not to conflict 
with or supplant the staff; the development is on the triad plan; 
the chromatic scale receives a new setting; each of the four voices 
has due share of prowinence; it contains full exercises for voice 
culture and individual practice; it enables stadents to read and 
comprehend the great masters; and includes a variety of easy and 
pleasing songs. 

— The handsome and substantial volume entitled Lebanon, Dam- 
ascus, and Beyond Jordan, issued by Harper & Brothers, forms the 
conclusion of a notable literary enterprise upon whieh its author, 
the Rev. William M. Thomson, D.D., has been engaged for a con- 
siderable number of years. It is the third and last volumr of the 
enlarged and reconstructed edition of The Land and the Book, the 
ata rtions of which, entitled Southern Palestine and Jerusa- 
em and Central Palestine and Phenicia, were published respectively 
in 1880 and 1882, and were mainly devoted to the description of 
the Promised Land west of the Jordan. As its name implies, the 
new volume relates to the Lebanon, Cele-Syria, Anti-Lebanon, 
Damaseus, Bashan, Gilead, and the regions east of the Jordan,— 
districts which, though not originally included in the Holy Land, 
were closely connected with it and intimately associated with the 
children of Israel in their social, civil, and religious institutions, 
and in their secular history. The main p of the work,—that 
of illustrating the Book by the Land,—has been so constantly kept 
in view and so successfully pursued by the author that very few 
works produeed in the present generation afford so much aid to the 
proper understanding of the Bible. 


Civit, GOVERNMENT IN THEORY AND Practice. By W. I. 
Chase. Prepared for Use in Schools. Chicago: W. I, Chase. 
Price, 75 cents, 

This volame gives, in condensed form, a comparative view of all 
existing governments, their origin and history, their plans of exeo- 


utive administration, and modes of legislative action. It es ecially 
notes their points of likeness and unlikeness to the United States 
Government. It is a work that will be found of much interest to 
all thoughtful readers, and to teachers and students of history it 
will prove a manual of the greatest possible value. It has been 
noticed as a serious shortcoming in the curriculums of our advanced 
schools, that no place is given therein to the study of the political 
systems of other countries. It is certain that the young citizen of 
our favored land can but feebly appreciate the excellent features of 
our own government, without the knowledge that will enable him 
to compare it with the governments of other countries. Wherefore, 
a book which remedies this deficiency should receive a warm wel- 
come from all intelligent educators. 


Tue Boy’s Book or BATTLE Lyrics. By Thomas Dunn En- 
glish. Illustrated; pp. xii., 168; square Svo, illuminated cloth. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book contains a collection of verses illustrating some notable 
events in the history of the United States, from the colonial period 
to the outbreak of the sectional war, with interesting historical 
sketches and numerous striking illustrations. The sketches are 
very accurate and well calculated to inspire the minds of the young 
with a proper sense of the heroic character and patriotism of our 
forefathers, and give an idea of the struggle and cost of our liber- 
ties. It is an admirable book to present to a boy for a holiday gift 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. Eight Sermons discussing the bear- 
ings of the Evolutionary Philosophy on the Fundamental Doc- 
trines of Evangelical Religion. YY Henry Ward Beecher. 8vo 
pamphlet. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 50 cents. 
Probably the most complete, and certainly the fairest, way to es- 

timate Mr. Beecher’s position from his own point of view is to 

read the following paragraphs from the preface to the work under 
review : 

‘* The universal, physical fact of evolution, which a widely ac- 
cepted philosophy ef our day postulates as a theory of the Divine 
method of creation, is one which so naturally and simply fits many 
a puzzling lock that it is gratefully seized by many who seem to 
themselves to have been shut out from hope and from the truth. 

‘“* For myself, while finding no need of changing my idea of the 
Divine personality because of new light upon his mode of working, 
I have hailed the evolutionary philosophy with joy. Some of the 
applications of its principles to the line of development I have to 
reject; others, though not proven,—and, in the present state of 
scientific knowledge perhaps not even provable,—I accept as prob- 
able; but the underlying truth, as a law of nature (that is, a regu- 
lar method of the Divine action), I accept and use and thank God 

‘* That great truth,—through patient accumulations of fact, and 
marvelous intuitions of reason, and luminous expositions of philo- 
sophie relation, by men trained in observation, in thinking, and in 
expression, —has now become accepted throughout the scientific 
world. And that it will furnish, — nay, is already bringing, to the 
aid of religious truth as set forth in the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ a new and powerful aid, fully in line with other marked de- 
velopments of God’s providence in this His world, I fervently be- 
lieve.’ 

In this pamphlet Mr. Beecher gives eight sermons,—the series 
preached last summer. The whole series of sermons is rather of a 
fundamental and theoretic than of a practical and specific character. 
Nevertheless, this series, complete in itself, is crowded with practi- 
cal, suggestive, helpful, hopeful thoughts. 


WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. Edited by 
John Bigelow. Pp. xviii., 1,200: 2 vols., Svo, cloth, gilt tops 
and uncut edges. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $6.00. 


These books contain the writings and speeches of one of the great 
leaders of political thought and action in the United States for the 
last half of a century, and embody the public teachings of a very 
able and sagacious man upon the great problems of American pol- 
ities. Hon. John Bigelow, the editor, is one of the most devoted 
friends and admirers of Mr. Tilden, and he has done his work with 
very great care, showing the achievements. industry, and capacity 
of his subject in a most favorable light. Mr. Tilden’s writings and 
speeches have been efforts made in deep earnestness. He has never 
been a writer or a speaker by profession or choice; he has uttered 
his thoughts only when he desired to impress principles upon the 
minds of his fellow-citizens, and to win them to courses which he 
has held to be right and wise. His writings extend over the whole 
period from Jackson’s time to the present, and they represent one 
consistent system of political doctrine. He has used bis pen and 
tongue to persuade and convince his fellow-citizens, rather than to 
make a display of his literary powers. He has dealt with living 
and pressing questions of the times with an earnestness and direct- 
ness that has carried conviction for the cause he has espoused. His 
ideas have given him power, and every reader of these handsome 
volumes will be impressed with his unusual capacity for analysis, 
statement, illustration, and demonstration. Many will take excep- 
tions to his political views and opinions, while all will recognize his 
remarkable career as a political leader and publicist. He has always 
based his arguments upon fundamental principles, using facts to 
confirm his opinions. As a lawyer he has held a high rank, but is 
most widely known as the acknowledged leader of a great political 
party ; as governor of the Empire State he carried out some impor- 
tant reforms that gave him immense popularity with the people. 
He overthrew a powerful Canal ring, dispersed a venal lobby, and 
introduced a practical reform in the civil service of the state, and 
elevated the standard of political morality. His undoubted ambi- 
tion was to become poditient of the Nation, but acquiesced in his 
failure to obtain this high position with becoming grace. This work 
deserves a place in the library of all men who would make a fair 
study of the political history of the United States for the past fifty 
years. The volumes are well executed mechanically, printed in 
lange, open type upon heavy paper, and bound in excellent library 
style, with gilt tops. 


DAY DREAMS OF ASCHOOLMASTER. By D’Arcy W. Thom . 
Boston: Willard Small. Cloth; price, 31.25." <a 
Many educators will be glad to see this delightful book again in 

print. Among the hosts of manuals, treatises, systems, and meth- 

ods upon methods, it is refreshing to turn from the ever-present do 

this, do that, to the communings,—ay, even the day dreams,—of a 

broad-minded man ; an educator in the best sense, who has heart as 

well as brain. The story of Mr. Thompson's school boyhood, his 
bold questionings and friendly suggestions,—all told in charmin 
rhythmic prose,—are classic treasures to the veteran, and woul 
be an inspiration to all. 


PRINCIPLES OF PoLiTICAL Economy. By Simon Newcomb 
Pb.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics ‘* U.S. Navy and 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

This thoughtful and scholarly work embodies an exposition of the 
principles of economic science, which are essential to every student 
who would form an intelligent judgment of the courses which influ- 


ence the public well-being. Mr. Neweomb states these with t 
clearness, in @ scientific form, as an established body of principles, 


It is eminently a work of thorough investigation, and the results 
are expressed, not in dogmatic statements, but by constant reference 
to principles and facts gleaned by careful inquiry and observation. 
Mr. Newcomb divides his work into five books, in the first four of 
which he has laid down the scientific principles of the science, giy- 
ing the logical basis and methods of economic science, with deserip- 
tion of the social organism, discussion of the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and the societary circulation. In book five he discusses the 
applications of economic science, such as the policy of a protective 
tariff, taxation, currency, socialistic ideas, charitable efforts, etc. , 
ete., with an addendum, in which is given a summary of the lead- 
ing principles of economics as presented in this work, Questions 
are pla at the ends of some chapters, which are intended as ex- 
ercises in applying the teachings presented in the text, and to test 
the student's command of thesubject. The author suggests the im- 
portance of having a more definite and extended nomenclature for 
the terms required in the several departments of the science. This 
work is one which will be regarded by high authorities as a valua- 
ble contribution to the teachers on Political Economy. 


MANUAL OF CO-OPERATION. A practical, handy, and hand- 
some little volume, bound in fine cloth, red edges. New York; 
John B. Alden. Price, 30 cents. 

In this volume Mr. George Jacob Holyoke, Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, D.D., and the American Sociologic Society have co-operated 
to produce an indispensable manual for all who are interested, prac- 
tically or theoretically, in solving the greatest of all social and 
economic problems,—the true relations between labor and capital, 
the bettering of the condition of the industrious and deserving. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Those Dreadful Mouse Boys; bn Ariel; illustrated....Stories for Kinder. 
garten, and Primary Schools; by Sara E. Wiltse; price 30 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

Wonderful Christmas of Old; by Hezekiah Butterworth; illustrated by 
Fernand H. Lanasen: price $2.00. Boston: D. ore & Co. 

The Wanderings of Ulysses; by Professor C. Witt; price 25 cents.... Goblin 
Gold; a novel; by May Crommelin; price 25 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 
oThe Eve of St. Agnes; by John Keats; price $1.50,...The Three Vassar 
Girls in Italy; Lizzie W. #1.50....Zigzag Journeys in 
the Levant: by Hezekiah Butterworth; illustrated; price $1.75. Boston: 


Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Dialogues and Monologues; by Wm. B. Dick. New York; Dick «& Fitz. 


gerald. 

The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1886. New York: The Cath- 
olic Pub. Society Co. 

The Science of the Mind oy to Teaching; by U. J. Hoffman; illus- 
trated. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

A Mortil Antipa hy; iw Oliver Wendell Holmes: price $1.50.....The Idea 
of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge; by John Fiske; price $1.00... 
Bonnyborough; by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney: price $1.50. Bostan: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The People’s Bible; by Joseph Parker, D.D.; price $1.50. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

Letters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal; edited by her sister, M. y. 
G. H.; price $1.25....Evenings with the Sacred Poets; by Frederick Saun- 
ders; price $2 50. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Gately’s World’s Progress, Part I1.: price $1.00 Boston: M. R. Gately. 

Ogilvie’s Readings, No. 24; price 30 cents. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie « Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. - 


Education, an International Magazine; bimonthly; devoted to the Science 
Art, Philosophy and Literature of Education; omas W. Bicknell, con 
ductor; Vol. VI.,No. 2, November-December. Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Co: $4.00 a year; 75 cents per copy. 

The Quarterly Keview, for October; terms,{#3.00 a year; 90 cents a copy 
Philadelphia: The Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Chautauquan for December; terms, $1.50 dyear. Meadville, Pa.: 
Theodore L. Flood, D.D., editor. 

The Magazine of Art, for December; terms, $3.50 a year; 35 cents a copy 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for December; terms, #4.00 a year; 35 centsacopy. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

The Library Magazine, for November; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 
John B, Alden. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, for December; terms, $2.00 a year; 25 cts. a copy. 
Philadelphia: J. b. Lippincott Co. 

The Electic Magazine, for December; terms, $5.00: 75 cents a copy. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for December; terms, £4.00 a year. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Sanitarian for November: terms, $4.00 a year, 35 cents acopy. New 
York: 113 Fulton St. 

The Etude, for November; terms, $1.50 a year; 15centsacopy. Philadel- 
phia: Theodore Dresser. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The famous Harrow School in England is overcrowded beyond 
precedent, but the Massachusetts harrow school at Amherst still 
cries for students. 


— Of the 308 graduates of the Woman’s Medical College at 
Philadelphia, 14 are practicing medicine in India or are on their 
way to that country. ° 


— According to the Japan Gazette, the process of Jatinizing the 
Japanese alphabet is making great progress. ‘I'wo of the learned 
societies of Tokio have resolved to print their official reports in the 
Roman characters, and the Roman type is already employed by 
several newspapers. 


— The Correspondence Journal, Bonn, October, 1885, is published 
‘“‘in furtherance of the establishment of a permanent, national 
Council of Education.” The original plan for a ‘* Peace Associa- 
tion’ and ‘‘ Council of Education’? has been quite modified, and 
‘some parts of the constitution of the American Council of Educa- 
tion’? have, as they say, been “‘ elaborated into a new scheme,’ s0 
that the idea of ‘‘an International Council of Education ”’ is now 
the aim. Our educational friends this side the water observe with 
much pleasure the ‘‘ American Council,’’ and shall look with re- 
newed interest to observe the progress the new movement will make 
among the nations of Europe. 


— Professor Sumner, in a recent lecture to Yale students, talked 
quite plainly on social matters. He declared that no state should 

compelled to educate the children of its citizens, ‘‘ and no man 
should marry,” he continued, ‘‘ unless he can afford to support and 
educate his possible children. People talk about the rights of the 
parent and the duty of the child, but I tell you that a man who 18 
the cause of his child’s existence owes the child everything instead 
of being owed everything by the child. Birth is a dire misfortune 
for many children, and their parents cannot do enough for them 10 
return for the inherited diseases and misfortunes which they bestow 
upon them. Oue of these duties is education, and no man should 
marry who cannot carry this out.” 


— Interesting facts about the faculty of the University of Ver 
mont: ‘‘ One of the college professors is en d in important bus! 
ness enterprises with other business men of Burlington. Another 

rofessor holds the office of city surveyor. Another is active i" the 

‘oung Men’s Christian Association and other organizations of this 
city. Another is one of our leading physicians. Another colles° 
officer is superintendent of the city schools. The president of the 
university, though burdened by prolonged illness in his family, 
always interested in the affairs of the city, often a member of en 
portant committees of our citizens, officially connected with seve" 
public city institutions, and thoroughly alive to everything that con- 
cerns the welfare of our people. This is following college tradition’ 


‘ Town and gown’ ought to work ther on other lines than 
jealousy or open hostility,”’ ~~ 
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“WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Cc. S. OLCOTT, General Manager, 


‘ The Educational Weekly may, for their convenience, make 

subscribers tes, for past and future subscriptions, direct to our ‘office. 

thelr gas NEW ENGLAND Pus. Co., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AUTHORITATIVE APPROVAL. 
ith pleasure your recognition of the wants of the great 
establishment of a western branch of THe JOURNAL. 
is well known “% = state, oa will lend efficient aid in 
he circulation and influence of your paper in the ion 
nd the northwest. J. Ww. 
State Supt. of Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 


no 
West in th 
Mr. Oleott 
extending t 
of Indiana an 


[am pleased to learn that THE JOURNAL OF EpUCATION will 
hereafter be @ weekly visitor to the teachers of Indiana. It is 
surely one of the cheapest and best educational papers published in 
this country, and I hope it may receive a libe support from all 
those who are interested in education. J. 8. Snow, 

Co. Supt., Adams Co., Ind. 


‘ch to thank you warmly for your admirable editorial upon 
Phoebe! and Its Resalts,> in THE JOURNAL of the 19 ae 
‘Tig just what we want. Iam deeply in sympathy with its senti- 
ments, and am made stronger by its perusal. It goes home like a 
well-directed cannon shut. It should be read and re-read by some 
of our maudlin fault-finders, and should be hung up where every 
earnest teacher could see it often and be strengthened in his efforts 
in doing well. We have been told so often about the great superi- 
ority of the Ewropean schools ; it oceurrs to me that great stress is 
placed upon ‘‘moral and religious teaching ”’ in these schools ; yet 
(4 per cent. did not know whether Moses or Christ lived first, and 
it seems they did not know much more about arithmetic. I am 
very much indebted to Tot JOUKNAL for the rich feast of good 
things that it spreads before us every week ; and I hope it may live 
long to bless the teaching fraternity. _ J. FAIRBANKS, 

City Supt., Springfield, Mo. 
SrrenetH IN Unton.-—- The Boston JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
rion, a paper of which we have spoken more than once with high 
commendation as the best teachers’ paper in the country, has eb- 
sorbed the Indianapolis Educational Weekly, and improves the oc- 
casion thus presented by the accession of several thousand new sub- 
seribers in the West, to establish an office for publication in this 
city. THE JOURNAL hereafter will be dated at Chicago as well as 
Boston, and will give full educational intelligence from the western 
states. We are always glad to observe such practical recognitions 
of the importance of the West, and we cordially welcome our east- 
ern contemporary to the hospitality of the prairie city. When 
Tue JoURNAL has been in Chicago a year or two, it will quietly 
drop the word Boston from its date-line, and the metamorphosis 

will be complete. —The University, Chicago, Iil. 


OUTLINES OF THE IOWA READING CIRCLE, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE, 


Fourth Month — Barnes’s General History, pages 103-138, 


In the work of this month the manner of conducting recitations 
and the means to be used in awakening interest are discussed. 
Much that is stated will be in the nature of a surprise to the teacher, 
since the author strongly objects to the use of means which teachers 
very generally employ without hesitation or question. In the words 
of Socrates, it is making the worst appear the better reason, against 
which Page enters protest. It will be well to weigh carefully his 
arguments, and to remember that he records the results of personal 
experience and careful observation. 

First Week.—(1) A difference observable in writers, s ers, 
and teachers; a corresponding difference in schools. (2) What 
constitutes the accomplished teacher? (3) The natural gift of 
ability to interest and instruct; can this faculty be acquired ? (4) 
The teacher should recall the operations of his own mind in child- 
hood. (5) The importance of ascertaining the natural order. (6) 
Reason why a mastering of the subject is necessary to the teacher. 
(7) The necessity for a special preparation for each recitation ; the 
teacher's ‘‘ common-place’’ book. (8) Fluency and correctness of 
speech necessary to the teacher; examples of misused words. 

“Tt is said one loses this enthusiasm after a while. Then he 
ought to stop teaching. If he cannot grow enthusiastic presenting 
the plainest rules of arithmetic and Latin for the fiftieth time to a 
ww mind, then he is unfit for his work and should spend his strength 
on stone or clay, which can only yield to force, but never take form 
at the mere glow of enthusiasm in the worker.” —Pres. Chadbourne. 


PERSONALS, 


re Prof. Alma Holman, of the chair of modern languages at 
Del auw University, Greencastle, Ind., has resigned her position. 
She will be sueceeded by Col. James R. Weaver, late consal-general 
of the United States at Vienna. 


‘ — Mr. Daniel Read, LL.D., of Milwaukee, has been called to 
ll the presidency of the Central University of lowa. He is recog- 
nized as a thorough scholar and a teacher of ability. 


~ Miss Mary E. Apthorp, formerly « teacher in the State Uni- 


Versit f I A 
is now teaching German in the normal school at 


ia Mr. C. M. Higley, of the West Des Moines schools, Iowa, is 
chairman of the local committee to look after the interests of the 
Wi Teachers’ Association. All letters in reference to board and 
other matters should be addressed to him. 


NUMBERS IN THE PRIMARY GRADE.—In view of all that has | P 


the f — let the teacher of a primary school constantly bear in mind 
pers hee : (1) A child cannot possibly think of numbers except 
think» inks of things. As long as the child has not the power to 
just of objects exeept when they are present, objects must used ; 
should. Soon as he ean think of them in their absence, their use 

“ "" discontinued. A child cannot think of an abstract num- 
numb hen children are supposed to be thinking of an abstract 
which they are thinking either of a figure or a word, neither of 
signs 4s any essential connection with the number. (2) Figures, 
most Pe terms need not be taught at All the first year. Only the 
school lif Ifa teachers can use them the first year of the child’s 

tan rt ® without doing harm. When they are taught, they should 
wp toy imply as the language of numbers. (3) If the numbers 
year’s en are taught the first year thoroughly, it is a very good 
work, T. M. BALLret, in Illinois School Journal, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


STATE NEWS. 


CALIFORNIA.—A New U. niversity.—John Harvard, 247 years 
ago, gave $3,500 to the college that bears his name, and by thes 
gift pure an immortality that no monument of granite nor tab- 
- of brass could have preserved to him. So, 171 years ago, Elihu 

ale, by a gift of $2,500 to endow a college, perpetuated his name 
to generations yet unborn, while the world has already forgotten 
him as ruler of Madras and governor of the great East India Com- 

as he of whose monopoly of trade emerged a new empire for 

The Stanford University begins its career with greater secured 
and permanent financial resources than are possessed by any of the 
established universities or colleges of this country, and as accretions 
of the capital must continually outrun demands upon it, its treasury 
will soon be the richest in the world.— Daily Alta. 


DAKOTA.—Supt. Wernli, of Iowa, reports through the North- 
western Journal of Education Dekote as follows: 

Among the new lessons gathered are some of general interest, 
to wit: 1. That Dakota Territory, pays her county superintendents 
better than Towa, namely, $3.00 per day and mileage, ten 
cents for every mile of necessary travel, besides a salary of from 
$150 to $500. This measure encourages visiting schools. The 
school law says: 2. The county superintendent shall urge the con- 
tinued employment of successful teachers, encourage the immigra- 
tion of skilled teachers, and prevent by all proper means the em- 
ployment of incompetent pa inefficient teachers. 3. A county su- 
perintendent, upon his own knowledge, can revoke a teacher's cer- 
tificate immediately and without notice, for incompetency, immor- 
ality, intemperance, crime against the territorial law, cruelty, or 
general neglect of the business of the school.”’ : 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, Ja. 

IowA.—Among the subjects for consideration at the next State 
Teachers’ Association are: ‘‘ Examination of ‘Teachers,”’ the paper 
to be read by J. W. Hornby, of Logan, with discussion led by Supt. 
J. Wernli, of Le Mars; ‘‘ Science Teaching in the Lower Grades,”’ 
by F. M. Witter, of Muscatine; “ Industrial Education: What is 
Being Done,’’ by Abbott C. Page, of Humboldt; ‘‘ Stimulants and 
Narecoties,”” by H. Sabin, of Clinton; ‘‘ Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Text-books,’’ by Miss S. Laura Ensign, of the State 
Normal School; ‘‘ Drawing, its Province and Objects in a Public 
School Curriculum,”’ by William Ward, Council Bluffs. Lectures 
by Rev. Dr. A. L. Frisbie and J. P. Dolliver. 

State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, Jil. 

ILLINOIS. —Type Writing in High Schools. —About three months 
ago the Chicago Tribune suggested the advisability of teaching type 
writing and short-hand in the city high schools. One of the professors 
decided to try the experiment so far as the first class was concerned, 
and he is delighted with the result. Outof 150 scholars 25 accepted 
the offer, and each one has since devoted’ two hours a week to the 
type-writer. More would have accepted had there been facilities. 
School begins at nine and ends at two. I divide the class, which 
consists of seven young men and eighteen young women, so that two 
can practice between eight and nine, and two others between two 
and three. ‘The time is not sufficient of course to make rapid prog- 
ress, but all are doing excellent work, and in two or three months 
more will be competent to fill itions in mechanical houses if 
obliged to earn their living. The Tribune says: ‘‘ Graduates of 
the high schools can, as a rule, write grammatically and spell and 
punctuate correctly, and, with a knowledge of type writing, would 
make satisfactory amanuenses. ‘I'he success of the experiment has 
converted many doubting teachers, and they would follow the ex- 
ample of their associates but for the fear that the Board of Eduea- 
tion might criticise their action. Were type-writing added to the 
curriculum, and adequate facilities furnished for the study, at least 
two-thirds of the pupils in the high schools would take it up. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The State Reading Circle will have a meeting during 
the State Association. The course of study announced by this circle 

roposes not only professional reading for teachers, but a general 
iterary course appropriate for pupils. Professor Payne, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., will be one of the prominent educators from abroad 
who will attend the State Association. 

The teachers of Allen Co. held an institute the fourth Saturday 
in November. President Taylor of the State Normal lectured on 
the previous evening. Supt. Henderson is working with commend- 
able zeal. 

President Canfield, the Executive Committee, and the chairmen 
of the various sections of the State Association are making vigorous 
efforts to see that all papers for the State Association are promptly 
prepared and are submitted before the meeting to the inspection of 
those appointed to discuss them. It is hoped in this way to make 
the number of difficulties in the way of following the program as 
few as possible. 

Secretary Sheldon, of the National Educational Association, met 
with leading citizens of Topeka and leading teachers of the state, 
Nov. 19, and plans were made for a successful meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Topeka next July. The fact that the Executive Com- 
mittee have, by a decided majority, thus early chosen a place of 
meeting instead of leaving the matter in doubt as they did last year 
till February, seems to signify that the association in coming west 
again will, without confusion or hindrance, move on through a very 
successful meeting. A large number of Kansas institutes will close 
just before the meeting, and the teachers will avail themselves of 
excursion rates to go to the capital. ‘The State Board of Education, 
by placing an examination of teachers at this time, can do a great 
deal toward bringing all the early county institutes to end just right 
for the National Association. : 

The Kansas Academy of Natural Sciences held its annual meet- 
ing at Manhattan the second week in November. Papers were 
read by Profs. Snow and Bailey, of the State University ; Profs. 
Cragin and Lovewell, of Washburn Neg ; Prof. Dinsmore, of 
the State Normal School; Profs. Lantz, Popenoe, and Kedzie, of 
the State Agricultural College; and by a large number of others 
whose names we did not obtain. This institution is of great value 
in furthering original investigation along all lines of scientific in- 
quiry in this state. The session of next year will be held at Em- 
ria. The new building for the natural history department of 
the State University is to be named Snow Hall. This name cer- 
tainly is appropriate as a tribute toa faithful teacher. The two 
officers allowed to this state ‘by the War Degartevens for the ine 
struction in military tactics, are secured by the Agricultural Col- 
lege of the state, and the private normal college at Fort Scott. 
They are to be congratulated on having looked out for these free 
instructors in good time. 

The State Teachers’ Association. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Kansas will meet at Topeka, 
Dec. 28-30, 1885. Officers: Prest.—J. H. Canfield, Lawrence ; 
Vice-Prest.—G. W. Jones, Mound City ; Sec.—J. ©; W eir, Ar- 
kansas City; Treas.—Miss Eva MeNally, W yandoite. I residents 
of Sections ; Common School Section, Supt. L. M. Knowles, Pea- 
body; Graded and High School Section, Supt. D. C. Tillotsoh, 


Topeka ; Normal Section, President Taylor, Emporia Normal ; 


College Section, President Me Vicar, Washburn College ; Co. Supt.’s 
Section, State Supt. Lawhead. 

The following general notes are good for all latitudes : 
Determine to attend the December meeting, and determine now. 
Send your name and address to the chairman of the Executive 
Committee that you may be kept fully informed as to changes, ete. 
Secure the attendance of as many others as possible, and send 
their names to the chairman. 

_ Do not limit these efforts to teachers. We wish a large gather- 
ing of citizens, that all classes may have their interest in education 
deepened, 

Select in advance the topics or speakers which you wish to hear, 
and make out a ‘time card’’ for your own guidance while at the 
meeting. 

Do not drift about too much in the effort to hear everything, 
thereby hearing nothing. ‘This is not the last year of the association, 
You can secure your room in advance if you wish, by writing the 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee cannot speak definitely at present about 
special railway rates, or reduced expenses at hotels and elsewhere. 
But the interests of all teachers will be carefully guarded and their 
welfare promoted in every way possible. Study the columns of the 
Western School Journal for further information, especially as to ex- 
hibits, reunions, and kindred matter. 

Tuesday and Wednesday evenings will be given to lectures, as 
usual, by prominent educators from abroad, and Wednesday evening 
will close with a few “‘ Last Words.”’ 

The Executive Committee is working hard to make this the larg- 
est meeting ever held in the state. But this can only be accom- 
— by and with the hearty coiperation of every teacher in 
ansas. This means you! 

State Editor, W. J. COX, Hancock. 
MICHIGAN.—The new school buildings at Eaton Rapids will be 
completed in a few weeks. ——The citizens of Battle Creek are agi- 
tating the question of a free night school.——The new Catholic 
school at Lake Linden opened about the {th inst. with 400 pupils 
in attendance.-——Hillsdale College has just opened the first college 
gymnasium in the state, the gift of Mr. F. B. Dickerson, of Detroit. 
The students of the State University have adopted resolutions 
regretting that Judge Jas. V. Campbell has left the faculty of the 
law department. Miss Ona Cooper, for years a teacher in the 
Cassopolis schools, died at her home in Dailey on the 17th inst. 
Prin. W. W. Weeks, of the schools at the Osceola mine, is recov- 
ering from a severe illness of nearly two months’ duration. A 
lecture committee at Pontiac is endeavoring to popularize literary 
entertainments by selling family tickets regardless of the size of the 
family. Adrian College enrolls 150 students this term. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.— The program of the State Teachers’ Association 
is ready for announcement. Pres. Gray has been untiring in his 
efforts to make the meeting a success, and we are certain that the 
teachers of the state will meet for the grand rally this winter. Pres, 
Parker, of Quincy fame, will be there to rouse us with his lee- 
ture on ‘* Learning by Doing.’’ Miss Jones, of Ean Claire, will 
ably present the claims of the kindergarten as an educational factor. 
Pres. Northrop will give the opening address. Vrof. Gilbert, of 
St. Paul, will discuss the high school problem. Supt. Love, of 
St. Peter, the ‘‘ Biggest of the Three R’s,” Prof. Pike, of the 
State University, and Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, of Winona, have 
undertaken as their part of the work the arrangement of such an 
exhibit of the products of manual labor in schoo!s as will present a 
view of the various grades of work from the primary schools to the 
technological department of the State University. This exhibit, in 
connection with the discussion of the subject such as they will give, 
can but afford to the teachers of the state and all friends of eduea- 
tion a fine opportunity of studying this question. Let us all pre- 
pare our plans for the winter holidays, so as to take in the Associa- 
tion. Reduced rates will be afforded by all the railroads and 
hotels. The meeting will be held in the state capitol.— School 
Education, Minn. 

State Supt. Kiehle has issued a call for a meeting of county su- 
perintendents at the capitol in St. Paul, Monday evening, Dec. 28, 
and the following day. ‘This will be immediately followed by the 
meeting of the State Association. In St. Paul a committee of 
primary teachers will edit a series of leaflets containing stories made 
up from the First Reader; they will be printed by the Board of 
Education, and supplied to the first grade. Supt. Wright has 
prepared blanks upon which teachers will record the temperature 
of their school-rooms at two stated times each session. The 
Chamber of Commerce recently made inquiry, by printed circular, 
among some parents and physicians, as to the effects of school work 
upon the children. ‘The replies evince about as many shades’ of 
opinion as there are writers. Some startling changes were advised, 
but no great reforms are likely to be effected as the result. 8. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 0. i 

Ou10.—Gen. Jobn Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
has received an invitation to the presidency of Marietta College, to 
take the place of Prest. I. S, Andrews, who has so long and ably 
filled that office. Marietta is a promising college, has a large and 
influential alumni, an able faculty, and a good number of students. 
It. is to be hoped that if General Eaton is to leave Washington that 
he will accept the unanimous vote of the trustees to take charge of 
the college in its great field of usefulness, present and prospective. 
General Eaton began his edyeational work, on leaving Dartmouth 
College, in Ohio, and it isa high compliment to the increased con- 
fidence in his abiliiy that he is called again to that field of labor, 
and to one of the most influential seats of learning in the country. 


TENNESSEE.—Thanksgiving exercises to celebrate the comple- 
tion of The Clara Conway Institute were held Thursday evening, 
November 26, 1885, at seven o'clock. The principal addresses 
were by Judge T. J. Latham and Judge Craft, followed by fine min- 
ute talks by prominent citizens, and an eloquent word of thanks by 
Miss Conway. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. : 
WISCONSLN.—State Supt. Graham has prepared a circular, with 
the assistance of Dr. J. W. Stearns, containing an outline of work 
for the free high sehools of the state in theory and art of teaching. 
Such work is required by law of all high schools receiving state-aid. 
The outline includes observation of methods in school management 
and work, a thorough examination of the manual on the course. of 
study for: country schools, and some elementary work in méntal 
science with special reference to teaching.——Rev. Dr. Nicholson, 
of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, has been elected to succeed 
the late Dr. Cole as president of the Protestant Episcopal Theolog- 
ieal Seminary at Washotah. The total endowment of the institu- 
tion is reported at $67,016.15. In addition to this sum, the trus- 
tees have been notified of a contribution of $5,000 in 44% per cent. 
bonds from a friend in New York, and of Jegacies of $2,900 from 
the estate of James Jenkins, of Oshkosh, and 33,000 from that of 
Rev. David H. Curdy, of Philadelphia. The people of Wiiite- 
water vote on the establishment of a free high schoo! in that town 
on the 30th inst.-—‘Uhe seats are nearly all taken in the Whit.- 
water Normal, | H, D, Maxson, 
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THE BOYS’ BURGER SCHULE IN HALLE, 
SAXONY. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


1.—READING. 


Through the kindness of the director [Herr Masschuer}] of the 
Biirger Schule, I had an opportunity to spend some weeks in ob- 
serving the work of about 2,000 boys whose ages varied from six to 
fourteen years. The course of study covers eight years [represented 
by eight ars , after the completion of which the pupils are sup- 
posed to y to begin a preparatory course for the university, 
or to enter upon an apprenticeship to some manual occupation. 
The studies of the eighth grade [first school year) pupils are lan- 
goage, reading, writing, and number. Of these, language occupies 

y far the most prominent place, as it is a prime necessity in all 
the other studies, and is so closely connected with reading that the 
two subjects cannot be considered separately. The instruction in 
language in the first year’s work consisted in conversation between 
teacher and pupils, in which care was taken that full sentences 
should be given and that the children should have a clear idea of 
the correct use of words. I may say here that in no class in the 
school did I hear a definition of a word given; the meaning waé.con- 
veyed through the use in a sentence. * the first work in reading, 
words which the children used readily were taken, and one at a 
time written on the board. This word was then pronounced very 
slowly by the teacher, and then by the class. This was repeated 
more and more slowly until each sound could be distinctly ery 
The teacher then presented, separately, cards, upon each of which 
was printed a letter of the word on the board. As this character 
was presented, the children gave its sound, but not its name [the 
teacher giving the sound, and the children imitating when it was a 
new word}. The cards were then placed side by side in a rack on 
the board, so that the written and printed word could be seen at 
the same time. After further drill upon the sounds, the pupils 
wrote the word on their slates. Neither teacher nor pupils printed 
any words. The printed characters on the cards were used in order 
to accustom tlie child to the text in the book. The whole effort 
was to distinguish between sounds, of which p, }, and ¢ were the 
most difficult. 

As a test exercise of a vious lesson, the teacher pronounced 
words very slowly, after which the children pronounced the same, 
dividing them into their sounds, and then wrote the words on their 
slates. In a class of.sixty pupils hardly a single mistake in spell- 
ing was made, while the writing was the best I have ever seen done 
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work, which was review and 
books were opened. e lesson for the day consisted of a series of 
short questions, to which no answers were furnished. After a few 


minutes spent in silent examination the words were spelled by sound, 
and then the question was slowly and carefully read. No attention 
was paid to fluency, expression, or thought, and no attempt was 
made to find answers to the questions. After reading, the children 
wrote the same questions. Slates were ruled and particular atten- 
tion was given to the spacing of letters. 

In developing or suggesting for words, the teacher in illustrating 
made use of material objects and blackboard sketches, and so con- 
veyed very clear ideas in regard to the correct use of words ina 
sentence, but in no case was the attention called to the thought 
which the complete sentence conveyed. This kind of exercise con- 
stituted the instruction in reading during the first year. At the 
time of my visit the children of this grade had been in school about 
three months. The impression gained from several days’ observa- 
tion was that very little progress in reading would be made in one 
year, but upon visiting the seventh grade [second school year] I 
was astonished to find the pupils of seven years of age reading 
fluently and pronouncing word§ of several syllables without the 
slightest difficulty. Im this grade, as well as in the previous one, 
the teacher in a preparatory language-lesson had led the children 
to use the unfamiliar words of the reading-lesson, and had written 
them on the board, but had made no allusion to the subject about 
which they were to read. Accurate pronunciation and clear artic- 
ulation were insisted upon. I have at present no recollection of a 
single thought conveyed by the reading, but I have a rather painful 
memory of the violent sounding of p, 4, and ¢, wherever they 
occurred. As a test exercise in pronunciation the words of a sen- 
tence were pronounced separately and with tremendous force. 
Words were also spelled by letter, a member of the class being 
appointed to state whether they should be written with a large or 
small letter at the beginning. The writing in this class was excel- 
lent, and no mistakes were made in spelling. 

In the sixth e ‘gets school year] the reading-lesson was a 
direct outgrowth of the oral lesson which preceded it. A large 
picture, perhaps four feet square, representing a harvest scene, was 
presen sad 5 after some time spent in conversation, the pupils 
were required to write down their observations. A half-dozen of 
these compositions were read aloud, and the attention was directed 
toward the right or wrong use of individual words. The reader 
was constantly interrupted by a lad appointed for the purpose, who 
called out at the top of his voice the punctuation marks that should 
be used. Special attention was also given to the use of capital 
letters. There were eighty boys, all about eight years of age, in 
this class. From these the teacher selected doves whose slates he 
examined. Seven had no mistakes of any kind; the other four 


by children of six years. After some time spent in this preliminary 


had each one. ‘The lads assisted in examining the slates of the rest. 


y development, reading- | of the class. Hardly a pupil had more than one mistake, while 


many had none. In another class of this same sixth grade, I after- 
ward heard a reading-lesson from the text-book. The teacher pre- 
faced the exercise with a request to the pupils to read slowly, 
clearly, and to ‘‘ mind the stops.’’ The fluency and ease in pro- 
nouncing were simply wonderful, and the pupils appeared to have 
gained an understanding of what they were reading. After the 
reading of one or two prose selections, two or three short poems 
were recited, the teacher beating time and thus securing the scan- 
ning of every line. This, of course, made the mechanical part of 
the instruction very prominent, yet it was surprising to see how 
the lads caught the sentiment of the writer. 

In the fifth grade [fourth school year} the first attempt was made 
to secure an idea of correct expression. So far as I observed, this 
consisted in calling attention io certain words which were to be 
emphasized. One of Paul Gerhardt’s hymns was selected, and after 
some time spent in discussing the thought, during which an exce)- 
lent moral application was made, the hymn was read with much 
feeling. After the gg short written abstract of the lesson 
was made by the pupils. ese pupils were from nine to ten years 
of age, but their reading, writing, and habits of accurate thinking 
would have done credit to boys of fifteen. 

In the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades I found no regular in- 
struction in reading, though constant attention was given to oral 
and written language. In the classes I visited I saw no teachers 
make any attempt te have all the pupils read during one recitation. 
The size of the classes would have made this impossible, as the 
smallest number of pupils in any room was sixty. No pupil ever 
asked a question, nor honed the slightest desire to do so. This 
was evidently the teacher’s work. Indeed, all the information he 
conveyed was through his questions, which the children were inva- 
riably prepared to consider and to answer. No remarks were made 
about the necessity for attention, yet no child was ever taken by 
surprise. 

While reading, no attention was paid to position. A pupil stood 
or sat as best pleased him, and sometimes he seemed to choose the 
most awkw and uncomfortable positions. In the older classes. | 
found a marked improvement in this regard, though I fancy it was 
the result}of the pupils growing consciousness of the fitness of things 
rather than of any special instruction from, the teacher. 


YounG MEN AnD WoMEN in the East who are thinking 
of going West to locate should first take the course of 
business training at H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business 
College. ‘This will prepare them for immediate useful- 


ness, and will give the good western reference. 


“I congratulate you upon 
the success of Professor John- 
stonw’s UNITED STATES, — a 
school book in which our more 
recent history is, for the first 
time, adequately treated.” — 
From Epwarp Cuannine, Ph.D., In- 
structor in History in Harvard College. 


JOHNSTON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 12mo, 
pp. 473- $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 


nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


‘pera 


|0. Cc. HEATH & CO., Publishers: 


carefal study of the drink question 


The Study of the Drink Question, 


By AXEL GUSTAFSON, 
Is need the fairest, most exhaustive, freshest, 
sod eee original, of all the literature on the subject 
that bas yet appeared. It is impartial and carefui in 
its evidencs, fair and fearless in its conclusions and it 
accuracy is vouched for by the best physiologists and 
phystciana. 

JULIUS H. SEELYE, Pres. Amherst Col- 
lege: I wish the book might be putin the hands of 
every teacher. 

Dr. ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER: It must 
become a permanent text-book in the literature of tem. 
nce, 

Mrs LIVERMORE, Pres ofthe W.C.T.U.; 
Here, at iast, is a work on “the grave prob:em of alco- 
ho! and human life” which is exbaustive 

The N. ¥. Tribune: It is the most thorough and 

that has appeared. 


Price by mall, $2 00. 


3 Trement Piace, Boston, 


“The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir and Congregational Use,” 


Songs of Christian Praise. 


Published with or without Selections for Responsive Reading. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES H RICHARDS, D D. 


ist says: has been compilei 


The Congregational 
with a discriminating wisdom and taste and edited with | Pres 


a thoroughness which are uncommon.” 

The New York Observer says : “It contains every- 
thing essential to a band-book for general worship and 
spec'al services.” 

* The Advance says: One of the choicest, richest, and 
most usab'e hymn books published.” 

The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass, says: “In its 
masical part this service book is probably not surpassed 
any other in the langaaze”’ 

The New York Times says : “ In ite mechanical ar- 
rap, the book leaves scarcely anything to be 


red.” 


ga” Heturvable copies sent free to Pastors or Church Committees desiring books for examination. 
specimen price-list, 


A twenty-four psge pamphiet, contain 
aidress on to 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRRILE & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Rey. Geo. L. Spining D.D., Pastor Woodlawn Ave 
. Charch, Cleveland, Uhio, says: “It is the best 
I have ever seen ” 

Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., ee: * The book is a grand 
kind I have ever ex- 
am D ” - 

Rey. James Powell, D D. = Ne Of all hymn books 
now before the pubiic, of w I have knowledge, 
There A Hi ti Ross, D.D., Pastor First Congrega- 

tional Caaurcb, Pent Huron, Mich., says: It meets our 
highest exrectations.” 


Rev. J. G. Yose, D.D., Providence, R I. says: “ Our 
{n its favor, and enjoy it more 


pages, ete., mailed free to any 


EPITHELIOMA | 


OR SHIN CANCER. 


For seven years I suffered with cancer on my face. 
Right months ago a friend recommended the use of 
ft's Specific, and I determined to make an effort to 
wayne In this I was successfal, and began ite use 
ir fluence of the medicine at first to somewhat 
ravate the sore; bat soon the inflammation was 


yed. and I to improve after the first few bot 
tles. My health bas improved. I am 
stropger, and am abie to do any of work. The 


cancer on my face began t» decrease and the ulcer 
heal, until is not a vestige of it left.—only a little 


scar marks the place. 
Mra. Jowrs A. MODOFALD. 
Atlanta, Ga , August 11, 1885. 
Trestise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


Tas fPwirt Co, Dra tlanta, 
N. Y., 187 W. 234 Bt. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Ageucy fer 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No of leav't 


Write fer information, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


THE BEST BOOK FOR TEACHERS!! 
It will add wondertully to your success. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND 
APPLIED TO TEACHING. 


By Prof. U. 8. Horrman, Vice President of Jennings’ 
Seminary and Normal School. Exceedingly Practical 
and Comprehensive. Just what every Teacher needs 
to show him bow to meet every demand in the school- 
room. Nearly 400 Pages, and Price only $1.50. 
Covering the whole subject of the and 
a bj Theory Art of 
No pregressive teacher should be without this Book, 
and young teachers cannot afford to¢o without it; for 
it will add much to their success, and thus secure them 
good positions and advanced 


Teachers can have prying positions if they will 

epare themsel good knowledge 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 753 Broadway, N.Y. 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES ) 
Graduates from the Normal School, with successful 
ex are in great demand at thisa Nowts 
the time forall such #s desire prom register 
y Manager, 
8 Somerset &t., Boston, Mass. 


ERSONS WANTED to do writing at their 


WILL PUBLISH DECEMBER 


juvenile. Retall price. $1.00. 
“ A bright, clever satire, carrying a very good 


** The small morals are 


ing they are medicine.”—Rev. ©. A. Bar ToL, D.D 


COMPANY 


1, a Second Edition, Revised, of 


THOSE DREADFUL MOUSE BOYS, 


A Double Story, for Youngand Old. Finely illustrated, handsomely bound. A fresh, bright, and wholesome 


COMMENTS ON THR FIRST EDITION. 
moral,’’—Rgv. E. E D.D. 
Possessing marked th in conception and treatment.”—SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 
lded pills, which children will be attracted by and will swallow without know. 


Hadson's Harvard Shakespeare. 


The superb library and student’s edition. 


for a holiday gift. Retail prices ; Ten-vol. edi- 


Uniform with the 10-vol. edition. | 


Hudson’s Life, Art, & Characters »« Shakespeare 


Two vols, Retail price, $4 00. 


Hndson’s Home and Clob Shakespeare, 


Twenty-three plays in 23 vols., pat up in a box. Re- 
tail price, $12, 


Pome of the special features of this edition are the 
convenient size and shape of the volume; the clear 
type, superior press-work, and attractive binding ; the 
ample introductions; the Explanatory Notes easily 
found at the bottem< f the page ; the Critical Notes for 
special studv ; the judicious expurgation ; the acute 
and sympathetic criticiem that is always expected of 
Dr. Hudson. and fina'ly the reasonableness of the price. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says: “An edition of 
apy play of Shakcspeare’s to w Mr. Hudson’s 
name is affixed does not needaline from anybody to 
commend it.”’ 


Uneur-| pg 


OTHER BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Classics for Children. 


Choice Literature—Full Notes—Large Type— 
per—Firm Binding—Low Prices 
CHAS. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. 
BOBINSON OF USOR. 
HAS. KINGSLEV'S GREEK 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. cee 
, LADY OF THE LAKE * 
TALES SCOTT'S QUENTIN. DURWARD 
IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK (81x Selection 
SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
CHUROH’S STORIES OF THE OLD WORLD. 
Ret bie with just enough of ex- 
r mee 
Pranoor, © young reader’s need. 
mplete se’ n a box), bound in cloth, 
price, $6.50. Also sold singly. _ 
JOST PUBLISHED. 
Davidson 8 Place of Art in Education, 
Gummere’s Handbook of Poetics, . . . 1. 
Wittee’s Stories for Kindergartens and Primary 
Ferguson’s Questions on (sar and Xenophon, 1.12 
Barton’s Language Lessons in Arithmetic, 
Mason’s New Third Music(hart,. . . . 6.50 


Perry’s Sauskrit Primer, . . . . . 12.50 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


N. E, Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old ; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year's salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable 
sitions filled, in the same time, as d 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the —_ when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Ciroulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE TIME’TO REGISTER FOR THE 
WINTER AND SPRING CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
aa COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 


Bomerset birect, Boston. 


| 


PLAYS Bebod ab, and 


HAMLET, 
PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


EDITED, wiTH BY 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, AM, PhD, 


President of Mills College; formerly Head Master 
of the Girls’ High School, Boston. 


CRITICAL CoMMENTS, SUGGESTIONS 
AND PLANS FOR StuDY, SPECIMENS OF 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND 

Topics For Essays. 


EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 


“ This edition of Hamlet is intended for the special 
needs of students, but it is hoped that the general 
reader may find it useful. It will be found to differ 
from all other editions in four important respects : 

* First, The notes, though copious, are all arranged 
upon the precip of stimu/ating rather than swpersed- 


ing thought. A glance at an will show this 
pecondl It gives results of the latest ety 
and research 


cri 
‘* Thirdly. It gives the opinions of some of the best 
critics on almost all disputed interpretations. 
“ Fourthly, It presents the best methods of studying 
English literature by class exercises, by essays, and by 
examinations.’ 


Introduction price, fiexible cloth, red edges, 50 
cents; paper edition, 35 cents; pp. 230. 


8, R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers. 


85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Lis 
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MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


POEMS OF NATURE. 


. Whittier. A Notable Holiday Volume. 
By Jobe Ss with Fifteen full-page Engravings from 


T. S. DENNISON Publishes, 


Randolph St., CHICAGO, 
School and Parlor Tavieaux...........- ......-.. 
Dialect Readings, by H. M. Soper. The latest, 

Scrap Book Readings ; the choicest pieces. Very 
a. > (4Nos) Price per number .......... 25 
8 iw Pictures and Pantomimes, by Sarah L. 


Illustra a 
Elbridge Kingsley, and containing a superb tock 
of Mr. Whittier. Quarto, tastefully | Work and Piay, by Mary J. 50 
and, cloth, $6.00 ; full Persian levant, with cover Friday Afternoon Dialogues.......... se-c-serssees 25 
in antique and $12.00; fall polished calf, | Friday Afternoon Bpeaker 
ane! inlaid, wi sprinkled new and| Wax r Show of Mis, 2 

Dialogues from Dickens ... 


elegant etyle, $15 00. 
THE LAST LEAF. 

Wendell Holmes. A Holiday Volume, quite 
By the common range Contains the Poem in 
out Chile of Dr. Holmes’s writing, Lilustrated with 
Twenty-four fall page designs, and man charming 
decorative drawiugs, by F. Hopkinson Smith, and 
George W. Edwards. Quarto, beautifally bound, $10. 


Old Lines in New Biack and White. 
e Cha: coal Sketches (about 12 inches by 15), 
Smith, illustrating lines of Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell. Reprodw by the Phototype 
process with admirable effect. Bound or in port- 


folio, $12.00. 

LIFE & LETTERS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
By Eliz sbeth UL, Agassiz, With Portraits and several 
illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 

«In its method this biography is worthy of all praise. 
As far as possible the story is told by Agassiz’s own iet- 
ters. The thread of narration which inds them together 
js delightfully simple and direct Adverisser. 


POETS OF AMERICA, 
mund Clarence Stedman, author of “ Victorian 
ms etc, 1 vol,, crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 
ConTenTs: Karly aud Recent Conditions ; Growth 
of the American School; William Cullen Bryant ; 
John Greenleaf Whictier ; Ralph Waido Emerson ; 
Henry Wadsworth Lonvgfeilow ; Edgar Allan Poe ; 
liver Wendell Holmes ; James Russell Lowell; Walt 
Waltman ; Bayard Taylor ; The Uutiook, 
“No yolume of purely literary criticlsm has been 
written in the country upon so broad and nobie a plan 
aud with such ample power.”—N. Y, Tribune. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By Richard Grant White, author of a *‘ Life of Shakes. 
Words and their Uses,” England Without 
and Within,’ ete. Uniform with “ Words and their 
Uses; also uniform with the Riverside Edition of 

Shakespeare. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.76, 

ConTeNnTs : On Reading Shakespeare; The Lady 
Grnach's Husband ; fhe Case of Hamlet the Younger; 
The Florentine Arithmetician; The Tale of the Forest 
of Arden ; The Bacon Shakespeare Craze; King Lear ; 
stage Rosalinds ; Glossaries and Lexicons. 

Tais volume contains the ripe resuits of years of 
stady, and its iosight, thoughtfulness, and vigorous 
sense render it a valuable contribution to Shakespeare 
literature. 

TUE FIRST NAPOLEON. 

A Sketch, Political and Military. By John Codman 
Ropes, meuber of the Massachusetts Historical 
society. With Maps. 1 vol., crown sva, $2.00, 

“ There is ap endless fascination in the life of the first 
Napoleou. When the wonderful story is told so vigor- 
ousiy and so effectively as it is by Mr. Ropes, no 
amount of famiharity can dull the reader's interest as 
he passes from Toulon to Friediand, and from Moscow 
to St. Helena.” — Boston Daily Advertsser. 


A MORAL ANTIPATHY, 


The First Opening of the New Portfolio. 

Wendell Holmes, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A very engaging book, including a thorougbly inter- 
esting story, with chapters of personal reminiscences 
foil of wise and curious thought briliiant in fancy and 
in wit,— a delightfal book, which only the author of 
« Elsie Venner ” and “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” could write, 


BONNY BOROUGH. 


A New Story, by Mrs. A. D.T. Whitney, author of 

«Faith Gartacy’s Girlhood,” ete , $1.50. 

A New England story in scene and characters, marked 
by that peculiar earnestuess, rare nobility of spirit, and 
interest which belong to ali the atories that Mrs, Whit. 
ney has ever written. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

By Charles Egbert Craddock, author of “In the Ten- 
Mountains,’’ **,-Down the Ravine,” etc. 16mo, 
“We bave aright to say that a genius like George 

Eliot has appeared in Charies Egbert Uraddock. 

This is .he most perfect of this author’s works. To the 

lover of the literary art nothing more allaring and 

— bas appeared on either side of the Atiantic.” 

— the Churchman, (New York). 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 


By T. ¥. Crane, Professor of the Romance Lan 
oh Literatures in Cornell Udiversity. 1 voi , 8vo, 


A book of curious interest, like Grimm’s German 
Tales, containiug over a hundred Fairy ‘laier, Tales of 
Uriental origin, Legendary Tales, Nursery ‘ales, and 
Jests, collected from all parts of lialy. 


DUE SOUTH; er, Cuba Past aud Present. 
M. Baliou, author of Due West,” etc. 


‘Nothing that we have read of this wonderfal island 
can compare with ourauthor’s representation of the 
beauty of its scenery, the wonders of its flora and 
fauna, the fertility of its soil, the delight of its per- 
petual P. WHIPPLE. 


BIRD-WAYS. 


By Olive Thorne Miller, anthor of ‘* Little Folks in 

Feathers and Fur,” etc, 16mo, $1.25. 

A book describing the daily life and habits of the 
Robin, Wood Thrush, European Song Thrush, Cat-Bird, 
Redwing Blackbird, House Sparrow, and other birds. 
once accurate and delightfully fresh and inter- 
THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED 

BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE, 
By John Fiske, author of “ Myths and Myth-Makers.” 
16mo, $1.00 

This is a sequel to the Destiny of Man,” which ap- 
peared last year, and produced so ory an impres- 
sion, Its object is show that the indications of 

ence and Philoeopby are not atheistic, but that 
While the idea of God has heen modified modern 
knowledge, it has been much expanded and illaminated. 


ONCLE CABIN. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. An entirely New Edition, 
including a long introduction telling how this marvel- 
ous story was written, and with what enthusiasm the 
World welcomed it. Cloth, $1 00. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By Nathaniel H 
12m0, cloth, ane New edition, large type, 


An excellent edition of Hawtborne’s famous romance. 


*«*For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail 
Paid, on receipt of price by the 


By Oliver 


An Iron Crown, a new novel ....... 1.50 
Man, by G D. Lind. 750 pp., beautifully illustrated, 
Teachers’ Library. Stands at the pang oond of all 
booka for teachers, Endorsed by State 
Supts Pagesfree. Agents wanted ........ +» 3 00 
Also, One Hundred Plays for schools and clubs. Cat- 
alogue free, 647 j (m) 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1886 
Will contain the following Serial Stories ; 


IN THE CLOUDS, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 


Author of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains,” “ In the Tennessee Mountains,” ee. 


JAMES. 
(The Princess Casamassima” will continue 
August, 1886.) 


THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 
By WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 
Author of ‘* The House of a Merchant Prince.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will write for Tam ATLANTIO MonTsHLY for 1826, 


JOHN FISKE 

Will contribute six or more papers on United States 
History, covering the period from the Revolution to 
the adoption of the Constitution. These papers dis 
cuss @ portion of American history very imperfectly 
known, and cannot fail to be ex ingly engaging by 
reason of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowledge and singularly 
clear style. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, wii) furnish a series 
of articles comparing French and English people, char- 
acter, opinions, customs, etc, Mr, Hamerton is pecul- 
farly qualified, by his intimate knowledge of the 
French, as well as of his fellow-countrymen, to write 
on this subject. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Author of “ Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute some 
Short Btorles. 


Questions. Theim t political sub- 
jects which will come conspicuously before the public 
in the immediate future,—Uivil Service Administration 
acd Reform, the Silver Question, the Tariff, our Indian 
Policy, and Questions in Social Science,—will be dis- 
panes SR competent to treat them adequately and 
y. 

he yarious features of Taz ATLANTIO which have 
secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as a 
literary magazine will be carefully provided for during 
the coming year. 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 
35 centsa number. With superb life-size portraits of 
Hawthorns, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait,$1.00. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender. 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


25 
in America to day.— The Re 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Andover Review. 


On the whole the Andover Review is demonstrating 
its raison d @tre, and deserves to be, as it is, the most 


The Andover Review well sustains the reputation 
generally accorded to it amongst our neighbors ; the 


most valuable yo azine ed on this 
vontinent.— The We 
The Andover Review, an American religious and 


theological monthly which deserves attention and wel- 
side of the Atlantic.— The CArsstian World 


THE AVDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1886. 


The success which has attended the publication of 
the ANDOVER REVIEW for the past two years has led 
to its establishmeot upon a permanent financial basis. 
Commencing the year 1886 with increased resources, 
the Rsview will be enlarged with each monthly issue 
to 112 pages, making an aggregate for the year of 1344 
pages, and the annual price of subscription will be 
$4.00; single copies, 85 cents Until January 1, 
scriptions will be received at the present rate, $3 00. 


Tae ANDOVER REVIeW isa religious and Theolog- 
ical Monthly, advocating the principles and methods of 
what is now known as Progressive Orthodoxy, but its 
discussions are not confined to the field of theology. 
It is already recognized “ as a strong expounder of the 
social questions of the day, promising a future of great 
influence.” In future, articles upon Sociology will be 
supplemented by a department of Sociological Notes, 
under the charge of the Rev. 8. W. Dike, 

A Geographical and Missionary Department will also 
be added, under thecare of Rev. C. U. Starbuck. 

Educational Discussions will be continued, notably 
that introduced by Professor Palmer of Harvard, in 
the November number. 


The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics will be consid- 
ered in special papers. 


A series of articles upon Church Architectare, by 
Professor Churchill, will begin in an early number. 


The Editorial and other departments will be con- 
ducted as heretofore, with increased attention to Book 
Reviews, 


N. B.— After Jan. 1, 1886, the price of the REVIEW 
will be $4.00. Until that date subscriptions will be re- 
ceived at the present rate, $3.00, from old and new sub 
scribers. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St , Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Agricultural College, in the West, a map 
especially fitted to teach in the Mechanical — 
ment. Salary, $1,800 to $2,000. ,Candidate must be a 
yo of some Technical College ; thoroughly versed 

theoretical and practical mechanics ; must be able 
to teach classes in the higher mathematics, and their 
appication in the workshops; must anderstand all about 
modern machienry ior iron and wood; and be able to 
direct manage in a business manner. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
635 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


LATINE ET GRAEGE, 


academic year. 


Amon 
COLLO 


Hymnus in Festo Ascensionis, Nascitur 


or translations, Phaethon, Horatio L., 1, and Sat. II., 


$5.00. A few sets of Vol. Ii. may be ha 
5474 


With the fourth volume this journal enlarges its scope to include not only Latin but also 
Greek. To the teacher and lover of the classics it presents its claim for a place on his table. The 
moderate price at which it is published brings it within the reach of all. Eight Nos.—during the 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year, in advance. 


the Latin articles written for volume III. of LATINE were EPISTULAE from Rome, Heidelberg, etc. ; 
IA (on Horace’s life and works, on Terence, grammar, oratory, etc.); ESSAYS, on Readin + ete. ; 
ERSES, Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, a Boat song, the Lament of Jeremiah over Jerusalem, Addiscipulos, E spidion, 
eus Puer, De Bello Imminente (England and Russia), Ode on East River r’ 

etc.; a translation of Schiller’s Lycurgus; Selected Latin articles have been,—BIOGRAPHICAL EXTRACTS from 
Cicero (on himself, Caesar, Anthony, Cato maior), and from Erasmus; VERS 
thou Weary?” Hymnus in Resurrectionis Domini, with a Greek translation, etc. 
number contained an installment of “ From Old Rome,” and Antibarbarus” ; there were valuable o 
Roman Architecture, Studies in Vergil, Phonetic Law, the Education of the Roman Boy, the Study of Roman Law, 
Some Over-sights in Harper’s Lexicon; Book-lists on Roman Architecture, Law, Christian Latin, “ Side.Lights ” ; 
translations from German and French sources have included Do Pronominibus Possessivis, Names of Countries, Augus- 
tus, Res. Horatian Allegory, Curriculum in Latin ~'¢ among the 
, Vile Potabis, ** Rome's Mission,” Duae Coronae; Arguments on 

the side of classical studies; Notes and b mene etc. A limited number of complete sets of Vol. ni. 


at $6.00. Vol. I. cannot be supplied. 
° LATINE ET GRAECE, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Edited by EpGar S. SHUMWAY, 
Professor in Rutgers College. 


idge, 


RSES, * Rock of A ges; Rex Thulz, “ Art 
In the English Supplement every 
nal essays on 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 


Sent gratis on application. 
HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues, 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 


dialogues, all new and original, and suited te 
the ae of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13. 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations. 
200 seer. Paper, 80 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 

a#@The full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 

“This is the best series of the kind published.” 
—School Bulletin, : , New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Provision 
is made for all ages and all occasions. 

“In variety and originality this is the best book 
of the kind."’— Christian Union, N. Y. 

**. Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed 


upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
The National School of Oratory. Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND GEN- 
KBAL BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM B. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interest. 
ing, and pretty; and all good for schools. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. publish many works 
which, while they are not School Books, are of special 
interest to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and 
complete list of their works and a back number of the 
CHRONOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent free to every 
teacher who will send address onpostal card. 

Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
753 B 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published in neat 
pamphlet form, many of them haudsomely filustrated, 

rinted from clear, readable type on good paper; Called Back, 
t Hugh Conway; At the World's Mercy, by the author of" The 

louse on the Marsh"; Afildred Trevanion, by The Duchess"; 
Dark Days, by Hugh Conway; The Mystery of the Holly Tree, 
by the author of * Dora Thorne”; Shadows on the Snow, by B. 
L. Farjeon ; The Grey Woman, by Mra. Gaskell; The Frozen 
Deep, by Wilkie Collius; Red Court Farm, by Mrs. Henry Wood 5 
In Cupid's Net, by the auchor of ** Dora Thorne"; John Bower- 
bank's Wife, by Miss Mulock; Lady Gwendoline's Dream, by the 
author of *‘ Dora Thorne’; Jasper Dane's Secret. by Miss M. RB. 
Braddon; Leoline, by Mary Cecil Hav; Gabriel's Marriage, by 
Wilkie Collins. We wi'l send any Five of the above boots by 
mail, post-paid, for 15 cents: any Ten for 26 cents; the 
entire number (15 books) for 85 cemte; the entire number 
bound iu boards, with cloth beck, for 55 eenta, Post 
stamps taken. These are the cheapest books ever published, 
and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for them. 
This offer is made to introduce our popular publications, Satie- 
faction quaranteed or money refunded Address 


LUPTON, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 


Books Cents cl. 


A NEW SERIES OF SPEAKERS. 


Giilmore’s Primary Speaker. 117 pages. Bds. § 
[atermediate Speaker. 167 pp. Cloth, .75 
** Academic Speaker. 342 pages. Cloth, 1.25 

Send for ci: cucar, or better still, your order. 

W. D. KERR, 


545 b 16 Astor Place, New York. 


English contents have also been original p 
may be had at 


COMMENOES 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER NUMBER, 


NOW READY. 
The Frontispiece is an Exquisite Photogravare after Ruysdacl. 


ART 


WITH [THE 


$3.50 per Year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1286 will contain anumber of Special Articles, prepared by the Amer- 
lean editor, on American Art and Artists, with illustrations by our bes: American engravers. The Department 
of American Notes will be continued as heretofore. The Monthly Frontispleces will present a succession of 
pictures which will be examples of the several processes employed, such as Photogravure, Color Printing, Wood 
Engraving, Chromo-Lithography, Photo Lithography, etc., etc. 

Illustrated Prospectus sent free on Application, 


SEND TWENTY CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular 
“WH pee ‘omy 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bremfield St,, Bostew: 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 

8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mase. 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


JOURNAL OF EDUOATION, No. 25, 
WA TED, vor Vol. 11. 
Address EK. W. 

aterville, 


882. 
Colby University, W 


Speakers! Speakers! Speakers ! 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXII.—No, 22. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Honorto. - 
Studies in General Hstory. - - 
The Duchesse de Langeais. - - - 
Lulu’s Library. - - 
The Story of a Short Life. - 
Jackanapes and Other Stories. 
The Thought of Godin Hymns and Poems. - - 
Outline of Christian History - - - 
Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. ‘- ° 
Those Dreadful Mouse Boys. - - - - 
Stories for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. - 
The Idea of Und. - 
The Science of the Mind Applied to Teaching. - 
Wonderful Christmas of on - - 


Artist Gallery Series - - 
Letters by the Late Frances Ridley Havergal. - 
Evenings with the Sacred Poets. - - - 
How, When. Where, Why, I Gave my Heart to Christ. 
A Lesson of Faith. - - 
The People’s Bib'e 


Dialogues and Mono!lognes. ° 
Three Vassar Girls in Italy. - - 
The Eve of St. Agnes. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Levant. - - 
Wanderings of Ulysses. - - 
Goblin Gold - - 
The Unfereseen. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 


A School 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Library for $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE volumes neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


“4n unrivaled list of excellent works.” 
— THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


ae he ttiest and best littl library ever ished in this country.” 
—Lepaanpan — Dr. W. T. ifoaenn formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 
A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 
cents; the money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to 


Porter Anson D F Randolph & Co, N Y, 81 25 
Sheldon DC Heath & Co, Boston, 
Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 20 
Alcott 1 00 
Hosmer and Gannett “ 50 
Thompson W Small, Boston, 
Ariel Ginn & Co, Boston, ey 
Whitney Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1°50 
‘iske 1 00 
Hoffman Fowler & Wells Co, N Y, 
Butterworth D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 
Anson D F Randolph & Co, N Y, 1 25 
ray “ “ “ “ 2 00 
Gatly “ “ “ “ 50 
Parker Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 1 50 
Dick Dick & Fitzgerald, N Y, 
Champney Estes.& Lauriat, Boston, 1 50 
eats 1 50 
Witt Harper & Brothers, N Y, 25 
Crommelin bed 25 
MeFarren = 25 
O’ Hanlon a 20 
8 R Lockwood & Son, N Y, 40 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


SOMETHING more than a dozen years ago, 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar was intro- 
duced generally throughout New England as a 
remedy for coughs, colds, and pulmonary com- 
plaints. It had formerly been the prescription of 
an eminent physician, and was used only in his 
private practice. Since its introduction, it has 
constantly won its way into publie favor, until 
now there is scarcely a town in New England where 
its beneficent effect has not been proved. Indeed, 
it is a proverbial remark that Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar is, undoubtedly, the best 
cough remedy, and at the same time the most sim- 
ple and palatable. Its action is different from 
the great number of cough medicines in use, inas- 
much as it cures a cough by assisting expectora- 
tion, and aiding the lungs and throat to throw off 
phlegm and mucus. It almost instantly soothes the 
inflamed parts, and enables the respiratory organs 
to resist the influences and encroachments-of this 
changeable and severe climate. It is put up in 
three sizes, the trial size being only 25 cents per 
bottle, which places it within the reach of every- 


one.— Boston Courier, Feb. 8, 1588. 


BHale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beaut!fies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure !n 1 Minute,26¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
PIANOS. 


THE BEST,AND MOST DURABLE‘MADE. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
PIANOS sold in all parts ef the countr 
on installments —-$25 deowa an 
$10 per month until paid. 
ORGANS ;: lew prices—$(5 down aad $5 
per month until paid. 
&@™ Send for New Catalogue and reduced price.list. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


124 Fifth Avenue, - - NEW YORK, 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hote! in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 

Pian. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Priees moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 


anyone applying for it. 


A FOURTH (SuPPLEMENTARY) READER. 


& WONDER-BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNB. 


Six Classic Stories printed from large and remarkably clear type, and strongly bound in boards. 
192 pages, 16mo. 40 cents, postpaid. 7%e same in paper covers: Numbers 17 and 18 of the 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Each number sold separately at 15 cents. 


The’ Wonder-Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to me to be almost a perfect ideal of what chil- 
dren’s stories ought to be—LYMAN ABBOTT. 

He possessed the literary quality of style,—a grace, a charm, a perfection of language which 
no other American writer ever possessed in the same degree, and which places him among the 
great masters of English prose.—Zacyclopedia Britannica. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE: 11 BAST 17th ST. BOSTON: 4 PARK STREET. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


AID IS ALWAYS NEEDED! 


Therefore, Order Some of These Helps for Teachers, 


PRACTICAL WORKS IN GEOGRAPHY.— By Henry MoCormIcs, Prof. of Geography in 
the Lilinois Normal University. 

A guide for the teacher of Primary, spementans, and Advanced Gocqneshy ; telling what to teach, and sug- 
gestions as to the best methods of teaching it. he book also contains a large amount of very vaiuable geo- 
graphical information, — of public land surveys, etc., etc. A new edition, with 15 pp. of pronouncing 
vocabulary, is just out. Pp., postpaid, $1 00 

HOW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8s. HISTORY.—By Jno TRAINER, County Supt. Macon 
Co., lit. Consists of Brace outlines, admirably selected. These will save the teacher much work. Direc- 
tious for Study are to the point; just what teachers and pupils need Queer Questions with 
Answers, about 1,000, will arouse an interest in any history class. Beview Questions cover ali important 
points in history. Eight thousand copies of this work have been sold, and still the sale is increas’ I have 
ecores of the most flattering testimonials. 225 pp., postpaid, $1.00. 

CURIOUS COBWEBS.— 225 questions upon miscellaneous subjects. Will arouse an interest in 
schools and home. Price, 20 cents. 

FAVORITE SPEAKER SERIES.— Primary, 20c. ; Intermediate,£25c.j; Higher, 25c. The three 
for 60 cents. Also a host of other Speakers and Dialogue Books. 

DRAWING DESIGNS.—1!200n Sheets. Any teacher can use them to advantage. Price, 20 cents. 
NEW CATALOGUE.— 32 pp. Brimful of Descriptions, etc., of Helps, Aids, School Games, Singing 
Books, Speakers, etc., etc, 

i Don’t fail to write me. Mention this paper, 


545d eow A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


TEACHERS 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


A sample copy of our School Almanac and Guide 
for 1886, containing one of the best almanacs pub- 
lished, a directory of New England schools and principals, 
suggestions to teachers when applying for a position, 
and other valuable information, will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., The Emterlimears have been 


110 Tremont St., Boston Mass. Box 1868, 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 
limear Series of C 8, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen eand C free. 
416 OBAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


from Graud Central Depot. free. 


presents a larger catalogue of better 


It now 
books at lower prices than ever before. To 


illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 
reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CENTS. The best edition ever made in 


Twenty Million Dollars 


IS PERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book-buying 


public as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six 
years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, not backward. 


America, and the QNLY uniform edition of the WORKS OF JOHN 


RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $78 for the set-—$600 was paid for 


the set from which it is reprinted. The following are S$OME of the Authors 
now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 


may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 


Rollin. 


Thackeray. 


Jacob. | J. R. Keats. Ossian, 

Eschy lus. unyan rwin. | Greenwood, Grace. | Kennedy. Ovid. Rossetti. Tha W. M. 

Burke. D’Aubigne Grimm. Kenrick, Parton, James. Ruskin, 
Alden, E. T. Burns De Foe. Guizot, Kerr, Orpheus C. | Payn, James. Russell, W. Clarke Thompson, Judge. 
Allerton. ; Byron. Demosthenes. Hamerton. _ Kingsley, Rev. C. | Peabody, S. H. Sale, George Thucydides 
Ancient Classics. | Caesar. De Quincey. Haweis. | Lamartine. Phelps, Gen. J. W. | Schiller, Trench, 
Andersen, _ Calhoun. De Stael. Hemans. Lamb, Charles. Phillips, Wendell. | Schmucker. Trevelyan. 
Arabian Nights. Campbell. Dickens. Herbert. Linton, E. Lynn. | Pindar. Scott, Sir Walter. | Trollo 

- Argyll, Duke of. | Carlyle. Doré. Herodotus. Locke, Plato. Seneca, ’ | Trumbuil. 
Anstotle, Cervantes. Dryden. Hervey, John C. Longfellow. Platt. Shelley. Tyndall 
Arnold, Edwin. Chambers. Durfee, Hewitt, A. 8. Lossing, B. J. Pliny. Smalley, E. V. Vir il. 
Arnold, Matthew. | Chaucer. Ebers, George. Homer. Luther. Plutarch. Smiles, Samuel. | Washington. 
Arthur, T. 8. Chinese Classics. Eliot, George. Hood, Thomas. Lytton, Bulwer. Pope. Smith, Dr. Wm Weenis. 
Aytoun. Chinese Gordon. Emerson. Horace. acaulay. Porter, Jane. Sophocles. ‘ Wesle 
Bacon. Cicero. Euripides. Houston, Sam. Mackenzie. Prescott. Southey Whicker 
Bain, Alex. Coleridge. Farrar, Canon. Hughes, Thos. Martineau. Procter, A. Spencer, Herbert White H i. 
Besant, Walter. Collins, Wilkie. Forbes, Arch’'ld. Hume, David. Mayo. Proctor, R. A. Spielhagen " | Whittier. 
Bedott, (Widow.) | Confucius. Fox, Rev. John. | Huxley. Mencius. Pryde, David. Showart, Balfour Willi 'N P 
Birrell, Augustine. | Conway, Hugh. Frost, Rev. John. | Ingelow. Mill, John Stuart. | Ramage, C. T. Storrs Rev R. S. Wilsoy ose 
Black, William. Cooper, Peter. Geikie, Archibald. | Irving. Milman. Rawlinson,George.| St. Pierre. Wood, J G 
Bonney, C. L. Cowper. Geikie, Cun’gham. | Jenkins. Milton. Reade, Charles. | Swift, Dea: Wood Mrs. 
Bronte. Crab Gibbon. Jevons, W.Stamey. | Moore. Richardson, C. F. | Tacitus. Wordswort™ 
Browning, Mrs. : Goethe. Johnson, Sam. Miller. , Roche. ‘ Taylor. ‘Dr. G. H Wri ht, ‘Mrs. 
Bryant. Cromwell, Goldsmith. Josephus. Mulock-Craik. | Rogers. Taylor,H. |x ~. h 
Buffon. Curtis, Geo. Wm, ' Gould, 8. Baring. | Juvenal. North, Christop’er. Roget. Tennyson. Tana CM 

, C. M. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 116 
THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 25 CENTS « 


amount of choice reading, besides all the news of The 


es, may be had for 4 CTS. 
ear, gives a vast 
iterary Revolution. 


Specimen FREE, including complete CONDENSED CATALOGUE, 


or one year free with books to 


amount of $1.00, purchased this mgpth. 


BOOK-SELLERS al! over the continent 


Book-seller in each town often h 


wanted at every Post-Office and in ev 
liberal terms. FATR TERMS to 


before payment on reasonable evidence 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., 


‘New York. 


sell my publications; the leading 
as exclusive agency. A CLUB AGENT 


neighborhood where I have no Agent; 
UYERS—books sent for examination 


of good faith. 


P. O. Box 1227- 
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TRUE ECONOMY. 


Every one must practice true economy to succeed in 
fe, But it isno economy to buy *‘ shoddy ” articles: 
life. bad Butter, and bad Food of any kind are 
t economical to use at any price: a thousand times 


putriti tit 
in omell oven in small doses; therefore always keep 


page nd these Ten Solid Facts. 

« There is more real solid cure in one bottle of 
Hoxt’s (Kidney and Liver) RemeEpyY, for the diseases 
it is prepared for than In a barrel of the so-called cures; 
the dose is 20 to 30 drops. 

It cures, restores, regulates, and invigora‘es the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Bladder, and Urinary Or- 
gans, creates & marvellous appetite and rebuilds the 
entire system, and ft ts * Never known to fail.” 

wit will prevent as well ascure Malaria, Fevers 
and Rheamatism and all diseases which come from im- 
pare plood. Keep the fountain and the springs that 
sapply it pure, and the stream flowing therefrom will 
be healthful and life-giving. 

ga Special and interesting case of Bright's disease 
described on second page of our Banner Book. 

Hust's (Kidney and Liver) Remepy purifies 
the Blood, thereby keeping the Kidneys, Liver. Stom- 
acb, Bladder, and Urinary organs vigorous with life 
and action, causing them to free the system from the 
poisonous waste which brings disease and death. 

Kg It reaches the seat of the disease at once — 
removes the cause —stimalates and assists the func- 
tions of the Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs. 

gy Save your health by using Hunt’s (Kidney and 
Liver) ReMEDY, a8 millions will not recompense the 
joss of the priceless boon, It will cure Female Weak- 
nesses, and prevent monthly suffering. 


Correspondence freely answered by our Consulting 
Physician at this office. 


The largest sales are at the 
=9 home of the medicine ; where it 
‘| is best known. It is used most 
extensively and prescribed by 75 
physicians. What better endorse- 
ment could be offered. 


Price $1.25 Per Bottle. 
Hunt’s Remedy Co., 
Providence, R. 1. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


IDNEY: 
VERTIS 


NEVER 
FAI 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atieu, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Belief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, dieplacing al) 


F E E R other preparations. A 
- particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50s, by mail 


orat druggists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


1S UN"AILIN 
AND INYALUBLE 
IN CURING 


To Clergymen,Lawyers, LiteraryMen, 
Merchants, Bankers, ~y and all whoes 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularitiesof the Blood, Stomach, 
Bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 
Nervine is invaluable. 


THE] GREAT 


wonderful Invigor- 


tem. Drug- 
gists. For testimo- 

and cirealarf GQONQUEROR. 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE COMPANY, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


FOR SALE. 


A Fine school roperty, and the good will of a well 
school, in Eastern, Ill, school is de 
4 fully located, easily accessible, quiet, and health- 
sett The buildings are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
on ae of school building, with furnished dormitory, 
containing between five and six acres, 
arranged. The schoolat some seasons of the 
apd 48 enrolled more than one hundred students, and 
Ya pete of indefinite expansion, Said property with 
(vale shings, is valaed at $11,000 The school buildin 
to ued at $7000) may be bought without the dormi- 
ies th Termseasy, and posession given the term follow- 
Gthesale. For full particalars apply at once to 
HIRAM ORC , Manager 
oa N. E. Bureau of Edacation, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our western friends to Mrs. Brockway’s Teachers’ 
Agency, located in commodious quarters at the 
Times Building, Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Brockway’s 
untiring zeal in the interests of teacher and school 
committee has brought her an ever-increasing cir- 
cle of friends, till to-day the Brockway Teachers’ 
Agency undoubtedly heads the list among western 
bureaus. If you wish for a position or a compe- 
tent teacher, you cannot do better than apply to 
this agency. 


— SWASEY’s BLACKBOARDS.—J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, mn Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
an used them for years, and speaks of them as 
ollows : 


Col. Parker's Opinion.— “‘ In my experience, J. 


A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 


} Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1. 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school reports, reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, a fine 
gilt cards. Large set onmpice 20c. All postpaid. 
FINE ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— In ancient times they used to dispose of poets 
by crowning them with bay. Now they shoot 
them, the latter plan having been found to be 
the most effective. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PURE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HypopHospHITEs,— Palatable as Milk, 
and Borne by Delicate Stomachs. Dr. J. W. 
Compton, of Evansville, Ind., says: I have pre- 
scribed Scott’s Emulsion largely. I find it very 
palatable, and borne well by delicate stomachs ; 
even children take it readily, and it is very useful 
as a cough remedy. 

— ‘* The richest man in Oregon began business 
by tanning calfskins,’’ says an exchange. This is 
reversing the rule. Most men begin by being 
tanned. 

—A man attacked with Bright’s Disease, or 
any kidney disease, don’t want fine words, but its 
conqueror, Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] Remedy. 

— We must tell of the great specific,— Hunt’s 
[Kidney and Liver] Remedy. It never fails to 
cure Diabetes, Dropsy, Bright’s Disease, ete. 


— The pen is mightier than the sword, but it 
can never wor to compete with the toy pistol. 

— ‘Since last October I have suffered from 
acute inflammation in my nose and head,— often 
in the night having to get up and inhale salt and 
water for relief. My eye has been, for a week at 
a time, so I could not see. I have used no end of 
remedies, also employed a doctor, who said it was 
impure blood, but I got no help. 1 used Ely’s 
Cream Balm on the recommendation of .a friend. 
I was faithless, but in a few days was cured. My 
nose now, and also my eye, is well. It is wonder- 


ful how quick it helped me. Mrs. Georgie 5S. 
Judson, Hartford, Conn. Easy to use. Price 50 
cents. 


— Latin is a ‘‘dead language,’’ — especially 
when an inexperienced drug clerk fools with it. 


—In Srares ts Dr. RICHMOND'S 
SAMARITAN NERVINE in the greatest demand ? 
In a Drunken state, in a Bilious state, a Debili- 
tated state, a Nervous state, a Dyspeptic state, and 
when you feel in a bad state generally. $1.50. 


— ‘People who raise green 7 have only 
their labor for their pains.’’ People who eat 
green apples generally have pains for their labor. 


— The successful answers to advertisements for 
situations are generally from the best writers. 
This is impossible without a good pen. Hence 
every applicant should have an Esterbrook. 


—JIn old times barbers used to pull teeth and 
bleed people. Now they talk them to death. 


Apvick To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGBS, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 


department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 


pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


THE TEACHERS | 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, IIl, 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the 
leading teachers in each State in the United States, 
with a view to establishing an agency in each State. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iS NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 

It has been in successful operation five years. Hun- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained positions through 
its influence, vouch for its efficiency. 

Vacancies are constantly occurring Register now. 

School Officers supplied with teachers witnout 

4 is 16 Astor Place 
W.D. KERR, Managers, 


Western Reserve Educational Bureau, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Helps teachers to good positions, and aids schools and 
boards of education to reliable teachers. Now isthe 
time to register, OLIVER AREY. Manager, 
E47 tf 858 Bolton Avenue, 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what the The 
will see that our object is to fill vaonneles. _ = for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable 

R, E, AVERY, 
American &cheol Bureau 
539 2 West 14th St., 
TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE AGENCY, 
36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernerses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bareao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. BUCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromficid St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


514 tf 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley ®ireet, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 
TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circulars at once. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. {7th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GuVRERNESSES, HOUSE&KEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., dc., dc. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti) engaged. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880. 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ACHERS. POSITIONS. 
PROPERTY. 


Send for Terms and Mutual 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0O. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


WoOMAN’s Exchange Teachers’ Bureau sup- 
plies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc., to Colleges, Schools, Familes,and Churches. Also 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
k ~ 4) will take them in exchange for books ne may 
weed. Please send me a list of those you bts oa 
E TO SELL @R EXCH . 
Bend S my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Bend 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
Send orders fer cheap School Books to 


and 158 Wabash Ave., 


rs, Tele hers, Copyists, to business firms. 
Bookkeepers. ograpl 
reuiars and references, ad . A. L. Bat- 
Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
ess to all. This handsome book of 160 es m: 
Newark, N.J. 
to more money right away than anything e 


Address MRS. A. LVER, Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
In Boston by a lady of experience, 
HOPPING good taste. etc., without charge. For 
dress Mus 
TLES, P. O. Box 1358, Boston, Masa. 
COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
discoveries for married or single, 
L 0 health, wealth and 
for 10 cts. by the Union Publishing Co., 
Send six cents for tage, and 
E cessive free, a costly ne of goods 
e@ which will help all, of either sex, 
kers 
t the wor 3 


The Central Educational Bread, | 


AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN, 
EST TEACHERS, 

promptly provided for, Families, Schools, Colleges, 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
InsTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering eatis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
OONSOIENTIOUS and RELIABLY in the representations 
it makes and the furnishes,” 

R. NATHAN C, SOHAEFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
8. LANDIS, Manager 

520 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll 


schools, and families superior 
Professors Principals, ‘Assistants Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instraction; postmmmende 


g00d schools porents, Call on or address 
RS. M, J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


and Teachers’ Agency 
Square, New York. 


American 
240 =x (1) 23 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 
Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 
If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
, it is to your interest to register with us. 
any Professors, Superintendents, Princi , Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 
49g tf LEMMON BROS.,, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to ‘Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Co and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
Si7Y. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. k. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gu0. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home schoo! of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUCL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
= For circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. n House), . 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, pat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M AT Wo For Both Sexes. 


or particalars, 


RUGGLES. 844 as 


H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL S8cHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 

on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc., ad- 

dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATSR, MAss, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass, 
For Ladies on: 


Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mase. 
§ For Both 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soort. 183 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOR, R. I. 


Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for of Address, 
for Circular or information. T J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
AAdrese Qoer & Peiacinale. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
Architecture, Chemis' and Nat. History. 

¥. A. WALERR, Prest, Jas, P, Sec’y. 


Dec. 8, 1885. 
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9UST PUBLISHED, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW AND REVISED BDITION, 


FIVE BOOKS OF . 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


By JAMES R. BOISE, Ph.D., LL D., Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. 


fall and 
to Goodwin’s Greek Modes and Tenses, a copious Greek-English V: 
Thousand. 


Revised Explanatory;Notes. References to Allen-Hadley’s and Kuhner’s Greek Grammars, and 


, and Kiepert’s Map of the Route 


193me, 491 pages; Intreductory price, $1.40, 
Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid, to any Teacher of Greek for examination on receipt of introductory price. 


Adres DPD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


Barnes’ Brief -History Series. 


ted Sta se 
and Beautified. 


Whe World, .... 1.60 
Berard’s England,.... +--+ --++++++ 1,35 
the Household and Reference : 
Pepular Gistery of the 


Ualted States. One volume. 800 


A. 8S. BABNES & CO. 


ill & 113 William 


» NEW YO 


H. B. CanRrxeron, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 


Rolfe’s | Shakespeare. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’s, STEIGER'S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’3 


Loxpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerrsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Btock 


of IMPORTED AND AME 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Agency for F 


Pe 


cals. 


CABL SCHOENHOF, 


44 Trement St., Boston. 


RICAN 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co, 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.) PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 


paper covers. 

If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half.calf, $60. 


For new il\: strated circular, address 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell “ Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopwedia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast- 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 

E, B. FAIRCHILD. 

79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Copy-8: PHILADELPHIA. 
ARREN'S New Geographies. 
WELL" Serves. 
Mathematics 
ARD'S New U. 8. History. 
SOODRICH'S Child's History. ) 
ROSE'S American Literature, YORE 
Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical C»arts.| CHICAGO. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many Illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, 


boards, each $1.00. 


ONITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, 
IBELAND. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
505 cow 


FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Porter & Coates, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS 


pen BUCK WALTERS SPELLERS. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
HARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM,. 
 RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
Hawley “BLAIR’S RHETORIO, 


BOSTON THOMPSOY’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
° GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 


109 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
(New Edition. 
CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


GAMES! 


1. QUEER CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
A LAU@HABLE AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMK FOR HOME 
AMUSKMENT, CHILDREN’S PARTIES, ETC. 
By MUBRISUN. Price, 25 couts. 
2. ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS. 
A OHEMICAL GAME. 
By ALICE M. Price, 25 cents. 


3. QUOTATIONS. 
A SHAKESPERIAN GAME, 
By ALIOB M. GUsRBASEY. Price, 25 cents. 

The last two are <a educational, prepared for 
the “ Chantauqua Scientific and Literary Circles.” and 
have the endorsement of Dr. J. H. VINCENT, 8 
tendent of Instruction, and others. 

&™ Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

S, R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF sSCIENTLFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, 1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Bescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Log.c, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
“Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Kdwcational Catalogue sent free on application. 


1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, svo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SKRIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
etestien than all other systems united. 

Praug’s Natural History Series for Schoo!s. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary pera 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 5p dly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Celer Chart. For teac Color in 
Primary 


Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of | Prana’. School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
@” For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY 
180 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO, | 7 Park Street, BosTox 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosdway. 

PUBLISH * NEW YORK. 
Anderson’s Histories and Readers ; 
Leighton’s Histery ef Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Beed and Keilogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 

lish and Migher Lessons in English ; 
Butchison’s &hysiclogy and Hye ene 
H. SMITH. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


WANTE Practical Canvassers of experienced an 
ability, to establish Agencies in ever 
County for our MODERN FAMILY PHYSICIA 


AND HYGIENIC GUIDE; special epared for 
amily and individual use, by three of Pitiade! hia’s 
most noted Medical Men and Sanitarians. This vol- 
ume has never been hed for completeness, 
authorship, illustrations, and practical 
value. $1,000 to $5,000 a year for capable men who 
mean business and are ready for work. Address,stat- 
ing age, experience, etc., JOHN E, PUTTER & CO,, 
Publishers, 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

2: tute arith. vo 

nion . Course, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


Brooks’s I me 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Ranuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


“TT WAS JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


that we sold so many sets of “Johnson's Cyclopedia” last year to scholars 
and others, who subscribed for our great work, and gave it to their teachers 
and friends as a Christmas gift. Surely no more useful or valuable present 
can be found. “/ohnson’s Cyclopedia” has received the highest indorse- 
ment from all our great men and institutions of learning, and its popularity is 
established by its sale, which averages over 4QO sets a week. Address 


for sample pages, etc., 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


or 


79 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A. J. JOHNSON &°CO., 
11 Great Jones Street, 
New York. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 
postpaid, to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. 


Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the Introduction price of 


each volume, will be sent to applicants. 
DR. L. SAUVBUR, Green Street Germantown Pa. 


yod 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - , 
ay’s chology, cs, Esthetics, an , 
Harvw’s Geman jlassics for students. 


1.50 
1.50 


(4 Wols. ready) 1,00 and 1.25 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
emm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.75 
Duc’s Learning to Draw. iilus. - «= 2,00 
Leffinwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1,50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 50 
Phyfe’s How Should Pronounce, 1.25 
Patnam’s Art Hand-Books. 5 vols. Kach 


Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vuis.), 


«75 


Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - 1.50 
e Klementa clence es (30 vols.), Each, . 
The Advanced dclence Series (18 vols ), 138 


# ail list, with specimen pages, plication 
to the pablishers, 


4 Brilliant Collections of the Bes 


AT A MARVELOUSLY LOW PRICE! 


Each one contains 216 large sheet-music size pages, 
and from 50 to 70 pieces of music by the best composers. 
Price 5@ ets.each! Mailed for the price post- 


age, or GS cts. each ! 


American Song and Chorus Collections, 


68 New and Popular Songs with Choruses, 


American Ballad Collection. 


53 of the Best Ballads, 


American Dance Music Collection. 


A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, etc. 


American Piano Music Collection. 


60 very good Piano Pieces. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas Gift, by Rosabel. A traly delightful 
little Cantata for Children, with a very pretty story, 
neat music, pleasing dialogues, and all quite easy 
enough for the younger children of schools and Sunday 
Schools. Price 25 cents. $240 per dozen. 

Message of Christmas. A rousing , stirring 
Cantata, by Fanuy EK. Newbury and T. Martin Towne, 
For children, with the assistance of afew adults. Sim- 
ple scenery needed, Price 30 cts, or $3.00 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., Boston, (branch 


honse of O. Ditson & Co.) for grand lil Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 


NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has heen a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learning to read music, and during the past three 
months a large number of intelligent teachers have 


adopted it. 
in order to wits the system waa easy reach of all 


who desire to try it, we have iseu 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0. UNSELD, 
This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 


ber of beautiful Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc., 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as well 


as useful for practice in sight reading. 
Price, $30 per 100 copies. 


‘|Sent by mail om receipt of 35 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 , Ninth St, New York 


81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price.lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIE®, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manua of Introductory Chemica Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and brewman. $1.50. 

Manua of Bow-Pipe Anaynis, Quai tita- 
tive and Quantitative. §2 50. 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical 
By Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F.H Storer. i- 
sed by Prof. W. R. Nichols, $1.50. 

_— D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


ASTRONOMY. 


50 | DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Practical As- 


tronomy, as applied to Geodesy & Naviga- 

tion. 8vocloth, - $400 
WHITE'S Blements of Theoretical and 

Descriptive Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 200 
NORTON’S Treatise on Astronomy, 

Spherical and Physical. 8vo,cloth, 2.50 
FELLOWE'S Astronomy for Beginners, 

Illustrated. 16mo cloth, 50 

Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
gratis. 


A practical exposition of the best 
Writing, Object - Lessons, Composition, 
Geography. History, and Physiology. 


THE 


Hclectic Manual of Methods, 


FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF TEACHERS. 


method of teaching Language Lessons 


Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, 


Send 60 cents for Specimen Copy. 


Published by 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New 
C STHARNS Agent, 8 Hawley St.jRoston. 


York. 
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4 Steel Pilates. Price 3.50. 
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